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PREFACE 


Just as actors and all public speakers must know the grammar 
of their language, so must young musicians learn the grammar 
of sounds, 7.e., Harmony. 

In this work the harmonization of Melodies and Basses is 
taught on the method used for many years at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. 

The method is simple and systematic. From the first lesson 
the student is taught to think of chords and of their effect 
when used in the harmonization of melodies. 

The various rules are given when necessary and not before. 
In many harmony books the student is burdened at the outset 
by a formidable list of complicated rules. Such a procedure 
is against all true canons of teaching. 

Among the chief features of the work are (1) the ex- 
planations given concerning the higher discords (9ths, 11ths 
and 13ths), and (2) the chapter on Applied Harmony. It is 
hoped that students will find these chapters particularly 
helpful. | 

Music is a living language of sounds and not a dead language 
of written signs. Therefore it is important that the mind’s 
eye and the mind’s ear should be ever present during the act 
either of reading or listening to music. 

If all harmony exercises are treated in the manner 
described below, the student will gradually overcome the 


» 
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difficulties of ‘‘ hearing with the eyes and seeing with the 


ears 7’ :— 

(a) Each voice-part should be sung (and played if neces- 
sary). 

(6) The notes of each chord should be sung in arpeggio. 

(c) All exercises should be played through. In the early 
stages a pause may be made at each chord. Before 
a chord is played the effect of it should be carefully 
thought out; after the chord bas been played the 
effect should be considered. 


Students should analyze the various chords in the music 
they play or sing. In such works as the simpler pianoforte 
studies of Czerny the chord progressions are easily understood. 
As pupils become more advanced the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven will not offer very great difficulties. Afterwards 
the music of Chopin, Schumann, Bach, Wagner and the more 
modern writers should receive attention. In this way the 
study of harmony will become a living part of the young 
musician’s daily studies. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Three Primary Triads. 
1. The diatonic triads in the major scale of C are as follows :— 


MAJOR. Minor. Minor. MAJOR. MAJOR. Minor. Diminished. 
aioe e 


o 
—e—— @ 
iJ II. IIT V2 Vv Wa VII 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


(i) The primary triads (I., IV., and V.) are major. 
(ii) Of the secondary triads, II., III., and VI. are minor ; VI. is diminished. 
(ui) Major and minor triads are Common Chords. 
(iv) Common chords are consonant (or concordant) triads. 
(v) Diminished and augmented triads are dissonant (or discordant) triads. 


2. Triads I. and V. combine well :— 


(i) In the above example the root of each chord is placed in the bass for 
the left hand to play. The right hand part has all three notes of each chord 
in turn, in various positions. 

(ii) A chord is said to be in the “ root position” or the “ direct position ” 
when the root of the chord is in the bass. 


% 
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3. Also triads I. and IV. produce a smooth effect :— 


4. Triads IV. and_V. are not rt always s satisfactory when used 


together ; the progression n IV. to V. is better than V. to IV. :— 


Possible. Rarely satisfactory. 
rer 
ew ae eee acer a Bee epee ee 
eee B= 
3S ee 


10% Whe INS We 


5. In almost every hymn-tune (excluding Gregorian tunes) 
the last two chords are V.-I., and the two chords for the Amen 
are IV.-I., thus :— 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE ADDITION OF A BASS PART TO A SIMPLE MELODY. 
6. By means of the three primary triads a scale or a simple 


melody may be harmonized. 
In the scale of C the primary triads are :— 


a Se] 


Viv: 


7. In the first exercises, 

(i) The root of each chord is added as a bass note. 

(ii) The tonic triad is chosen when possible. (For instance, 
the melody note C forms part of the chord of C and also part 
of the chord of F. The tonic triad, C, must be chosen.) 


8. When the scale of C is written as a melody, the bass 
notes are as follows :— 


es 


Sf eae 


== == SES 


[SSS SSS 


Vises Vim V I. 


9. A bass part is added to the scale of G in a similar manner:— 
= = 
bees pV 
——— 
Primary Triads 


in the Key 
of G. 
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(a) Two adjoining letters must be written a 2nd apart and 
not a 7th :— 


Good. Not Good. 


For the present the leap of a 7th 1s not permitted. 


10. In the following example, 
(i) Triad IV. is used (instead of the tonic chord) for the 
lst and 8th notes of the scale ; and 


(ii) The dominant triad (instead of the tonic) is used for 
the 5th note. 


The result is unsatisfactory :— 


(=== sae Bet 


e/ 
4 5) 5) ; Primary Triads 
in C. 
(CLE Sse —2— |e — 2 ||: 


TV Sp ua Vicalct nL Vers Vise Vege Vie Vis 


There are several objections to the above :— 
(i) The consecutive perfect 5ths at chords 1 and 2 are ugly. 


(ii) At chords 4 and 5 the bass part copies the treble. 

(iii) The frequent alternation of triads IV. and V. is ugly. 

(iv) The subdominant triad is unsatisfactory as a concluding chord. 

From the above example the following rules are deduced :— 
(i) Consecutive perfect 5ths are not permitted. 


Composers frequently use such progressions with good effect. Students 
should observe the rule. 


(ii) Consecutive perfect 8ves are not permitted. 


Composers often write whole passages in 8ves, particularly in pianoforte 
and orchestral music. 
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11. Simple melodies may be treated like the scales in sec- 
tions 8 and 9 :— 


Interval from 
bass-note to 8 
treble. 


jee = 
== Se aecoene oat me StS ae ee 


Ss a = a as ee 2 


3 5 3 5 3 5 8 


= eo 5 


Primary Triads 
in F 


(a) Any 5th or 8th may be repeated. Such passages are not contrary to 
the rules given in Section 10. 
Compass of Voices. 


12. For ordinary purposes the following should not be 
exceeded :— 


Treble. Alto. ge Bass. 


—| p= eS £ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ADDITION OF A THIRD PART. 


13. When a bass part is added in accordance with the 
rules already given, the interval between the bass and treble 
will always be a 8rd, a 5th, or an 8ve, as in the following :— 


Interval = Sere So a= Sree 
between in =a 3S 
Bass <««—_——— 8 5 1 3 5| 8 8| 5 Se VikS Poel eso ees 
and 

(lexis bee eee Sirs 


Treble, 
14. An alto part may be added as follows :— 


(i) When the 3rd of the chord is in the treble, the alto part 
may either have the 5th of the chord :— 


z 


(b) 3rd 


or the 8ve above the bass: Sve. 


Good 


(At (b) the note C is ‘‘ doubled,” i.e. used twice in the same 
chord.) 


(ii) When the 5th of the chord is in the treble, the alto part 


must have the 8rd, otherwise the chord will sound incom- 
plete :-— 
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5th 


Good, Not good. 


(iii) When the root of the chord is in the treble the alto 
part may either have the 3rd of the chord :— 


Sve. 
ST SP IT 
in| See 
or the root: | 8ve. 
== 
ah a ae 
Good. Good. 


The above recommendations may be briefly stated thus :— 


(i) To a 3rd add a 5th or an 8ve. 
(li) To a 5th add a 3rd. 
(ui) To an Sve add a 3rd or an 8ve. 


V.B.—(a) The root may be used in all three voices. 
(b) The 5th of the chord may be freely omitted. 
(c) The 3rd of the chord is not to be omitted when the 5th is present. 


15. An alto part may now be added to the melody and 
bass given in section 13 :— 
*8 5 3.5 3 8 5 3.5 3 5 8508 


3.4103 


o a Reason ea aes asl eee se eet ee 
Cease — ae se sa 


—@e—_'———_ 


(i) The stems of the treble notes are turned up on the right. 
29 5) pon 39 alto oe 9 99 down ”? left. 
(ii) The alto part should not skip about more than necessary. 
(iii) Care must be taken to avoid consecutive perfect 5ths and 8ves between : 
(a) Bass and Alto; and 
(b) Bass and Treble. 


* Interval between bass and treble. + Interval between bass and alto, 
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VARIOUS RULES. 


Consecutive Unisons. 
Not good. 


16. (a) Consecutive unisons = are just as 
ae 


objectionable as consecutive 8ves. 


(b) The progression from an 8ve to a unison or vice versd 
(2) (>) 


must be avoided :— e= = o i 


Not good. Not good. 


The Leading-Note Rule. 


17. When the dominant chord is followed by the tonic chord, 
the leading-note must rise one step to the tonic. 


— - ee ee ee 
== 
i reel & Saree 
Example in the key Roe el 


of C:— pe ead The leading note rises 


2 = one step to the tonic C. 
SS 


Dominant Tonic 
Chord. Chord. 
(i) Bach frequently ignored the above rule. 
(ii) Students should observe the rule for the present. 
(iii) When the dominant chord is not followed by the tonic chord, the 
leading-note need not rise to the tonic. 


Crossing of Parts. 
18. Crossing of parts is not permitted. (This rule does not 
apply in advanced part-writing.) 
In the following example a low voice sings a higher note 


than the high voice :— i= mise 


Not good. 


(i) “ Crossing of parts” applies to notes sounded together. 
(ii) Composers often use this device with good effect. 
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Overlapping of Parts. 


19. Over! apping of parts 1s not permitted. 


(i) “In this example the treble part in the second chord is 


— 
- lower than the alto in the first chord :— E oie ee 
=) 


‘A 


(ii) Here the alto in the second chord is higher than the 


F | 
treble in the first chord :— = 
| 


Not good. 


(iii) Overlapping is permitted between different positions 


of the same chord :— 


(iv) In four-part writing such progressions as the following 
are permitted in the bass and tenor :— 


7 
Se aa 
= eB: 


(a) “ Overlapping of parts” applies to notes in adjoining chords. 


(6) Composers sometimes disregard this rule. 
B 


. 
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Leap of an Augmented Interval. 


20. The voice-parts should not move by leap of an augmented _ 
interval :— 


Not good. 
ee 


Augmented 4th. Augmented 2nd. Augmented 5th. 


Leap of a Diminished Interval. 


21. After a leap of a diminished. interval the voice-part must 


return (generally one step) within the interval :— 
— us ee eS 


Diminished 


Good. Possible. Not Good. 


Similar, Contrary, and Oblique Motion. 
22. In harmonic progressions, 


(i) Similar Motion means that two or more parts move in 


(ii) Contrary Motion means that parts move in opposite 


directions:— ee 2=I 
| 


(iii) In Oblique Motion one part remains stationary while 


the other moves up or down :— a 
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23. (i) It is rarely good for the three voices to move in similar 


—— —} 
— ? : 
motion :— | 
: —6—_ 2 
= (== y 


Not good. 


(ii) Similar motion is permitted between different positions 


of the same chord :— 


Good. 


(iii) Similar motion may sometimes be used in three-part 
writing when the chords are I.-V., V.-I., I.-IV., or IV.-I. :— 


V. ils 


Conjunct and Disjunct Motion. 


24. In melodic progressions there are conjunct and disjunct 
motion. 
(i) Conjunct Motion means that a voice moves by step of 


a 2nd, thus :— | 


(The term “ by step” means a step of a 2nd.) 


(ii) In Disjunct Motion a voice leaps or skips an interval 


Si 
greater than a 2nd, thus :— CS 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRIADS IN THE FIRST INVERSION. 


25. The three primary triads may be used in the first inver- 
sion. In a first inversion, the 3rd of the triad is in the bass. 
The following positions are possible :— 


Root First Root First Root First 
position. inversion. position. inversion. position. inversion. 


a 
6 6 6 


A first inversion is often called a “ chord of the sixth.” 


26. First inversions may be used as follows :— 
(i) All three notes of a chord are usually present :— 


== 

e/ 

= 
6 


(ii) When the 5th of the chord is omitted, the root must 


be doubled :— 
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(iii) Occasionally the root may be omitted. The 5th is 


then doubled :— Root C implied. 


(iv) In first inversions the 3rd of the chord is in the bass. 
One 3rd in a chord is sufficient. Therefore, in first inversions 
the bass note must not be doubled by either of the wpper voices. 

(v) First inversions must be freely used in order to make 
the bass part as melodious as possible. But the final chord 
in each exercise is most effective in the root position. 


27. In the example given below, the roots of the chords 
are marked with a direct :— 


* * 
eS Sarre Pel ace Spal eee = i 
Genie Oe ee eee 


oc Ww a =v - ae aye | re | 
ae ee eel Av" aes Ds as SEY ata tae | 


(i) The melody notes marked * must not be accompanied by chords in 


the first inversion. (See Section 26, iv.) 
(ii) For all other melody notes either the root position or the first inversion 


may be used. <t 
(iii) The final chord should be in the root position. 


28. In the next two examples first inversions are introduced. 
At (a) and (b) the same melody is used; the bass and alto 
parts are slightly different. The chords in root position are 
treated as explained in Chapter III. :— 


a: — 


a a eee eee A — 
Re tr ef it - | 
oS 'aee Dae eee 


Sy 
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earn 


Primary Triads in F, 


29. All the voice-parts must be examined for consecutive 
unisons, 5ths, and 8ves, as follows :— 
(i) Bass and alto. 
(ii) Bass ,, treble. 
(ili) Alto ,, treble. 


CHAPTER V. 


FOUR-PART WRITING. 


30. There are three notes in a triad, e.g., —— 


In four-part harmony one of the three notes must be doubled. 
The root C is doubled in the following example :— 


TREBLE. aa Soa pee 
ALTO. aie if 


Which note to double. 


$1. When a triad is in either the root position or the first 
inversion, 
(i) The root is generally the best note to double :— 


(The 5th is rarely doubled in two succeeding chords in root position.) 
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(iii) The 83rd is rarely doubled (except for special effects). 


(a) The 3rd is the sound which gives character to a common chord. One 


3rd in a chord is sufficient. 
(b) When the 3rd of a chord is the leading-note of the key it must not be 


doubled. 
(c) In first inversions the bass note is the 3rd of the chord. Therefore 


the bass note must not be doubled. (An exception to this recommendation 
is given in Section 125.) 


Which Note to omit. 
82. (i) The 5th of a chord may be omitted. The root is 


i i 
pats eae 
= 
then placed in three voices :— | | 
Se = eS! 
a i a 
Good. 


(ii) The 3rd of a chord must not be omitted. 


Composers occasionally disregard this rule in order to obtain some special 
effect. 


Balance of Parts. 
38. (i) The harmony is well-balanced when the notes are 
Good. 


oi 
| 


about equidistant :— 


(ii) The bass and tenor voices may be more than an octave 


Good. 


apart :— 
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(iii) The gap between (a) the treble and alto parts, and (b) 
the alto and tenor should not exceed an octave :— 
Not good. Not good. 


The Progression IV. to V. (or V. to IV.). 

34. When the subdominant and dominant triads occur 
together in the root position, at least two of the voices must 
move in contrary motion to the bass :— 

(a) Good. 


= 
== 5 == Ss 
pre 
Aiea | | 
tare fees Lee len eae ae oo 
SS Se 
IV. Vic IV. V. Iv. v. 
Not good. 
(6) (¢) (d) P 
ie 5 | 8 | 
= 
= St poem 


At (b) there are three mistakes :— 
(i) Consecutive 5ths between Bass and Tenor. 
(ii) Consecutive 8ves between Bass and Alto. 
(iii) Similar motion in all parts. 
At (c) the mistakes are :— 
(i) Consecutive 5ths between Bass and Treble. 
(ii) Leap of an augmented 4th in the Alto. 
(iii) Similar motion in all parts. 
At (d) there is one mistake :— 
Consecutive 8ves between Bass and Treble. 


%, 
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35. In the harmonization of melodies the alto and tenor 
parts need not (at present) have melodic interest, but the 
bass part should be good :— 


1 2 3 4)5 6 7 8 Oy PAORINS Ios pis aoatc 


(i) In twelve of the chords the root is doubled. 
(ii) In the 3rd, 11th, and 14th chords the 5th is doubled. 
(iii) In the last chord the 5th is omitted ; the root C is in three voices. 
(iv) Each voice-part must be examined for leaps of augmented intervals. 


(v) All the voice-parts must be examined for consecutive unisons, 5ths, 
and 8ves, thus :— 


) Bass and Tenor. 
) Sys 93 Alito. 
) as an treble: 
) Tenor ,, Alto. 
) ee ee replies 
(f) Alto ,, Treble. 


Smoothness of Harmonic Progression. 
36. In general, 


(i) A note which occurs in succeeding chords should be 
repeated in the same voice ; and 


(ii) The parts which move should go to the nearest notes 
in the succeeding chord :— 


(a) Good. (6) Not Good. 
Ss eae r 
——s—o ——_ sae 

ite > eras 
—$—$—$—___ 4 Bae Ue SS 
== aeaee 


CHAPTER VI. 


TRIADS IN THE SECOND INVERSION. 


The Cadential §$ 3. 


37. In second inversions the 5th of the chord is in the bass. 
When the tonic chord is placed in the second inversion, the 
lowest note is the dominant of the key :— 


Root First Second 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. 
= 
oe — EE 
— ———— ©— 
o- 6 
4 


(i) This form of the chord is usually followed by the dominant: 
chord in the root position. 


(ii) The progression is then called a cadential § 5. 


(ui) The figures § are placed below the dominant chord to 


show the change of chord :— 


Second Root 
Inversion _ position 
of Tonic of Dominant 


Chord. Chord. 
eS 
== 
6 5 
4 63 


(iv) This progression is often used at a cadence (see Chapter 
XI.) ; hence the term cadential & §. 


A second inversion is often called a “‘ chord of the six-four.” 


7 
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38. In four-part writing the bass-note is doubled in both 
chords (i.e., in both chords the dominant of the key is in the 
bass and also in one of the other voices) :— 


SS SS 
ae eae 


aA) pommel meme n es CeIns 5 ase aoe James 5 


gaa inate eS 

| | 

6 5 6 5 6 5 6 i) 
4 3 4 3 4 3 4 3 


(i) The voice which has the 6 usually descends to the 5. 
(ii) 2” 33 ” 99 4 2? ” ” 3. 


39. In many melodies the cadential § § is used (a) at the 


4 


halfway halting-place, and (b) to the two chords which precede 
the final chord :— 


The Position of a Cadential $ 8 


40. In a cadential . . the : must not be on a weaker beat 
than the 3 


(a) Good. (6) Not Good, (c) Good. 
; ed ES aD Se Se) 2 =] 
Fee SSS SS S== Pa 
5 6 5 
4 3 4 3 4 3 
(d) Good.  (e) Not Good.  (f) Not Good. (g) Good 


SS ee 
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41. The above rule may be ignored when the same bass 
note is sounded in the previous chord :— 


—— 


3 4 3 


Apart from the ? § progression, the effect is generally not good when a bass 
note on a strong beat repeats the note sounded on the previous beat, as at 
(b), (e), and (f°) in Section 40. 


The Passing 8. 


42. In a passing § the bass note must be approached and 
quitted by step. 

The passing § may be placed on either a strong or a weak 
beat. 


The Second Inversion of the Dominant Chord as a Passing §. 


43. In the examples given below the chords are :— 
(i) Tonic Chord. 

(ii) Second Inversion of Dominant Chord. 

(iii) Tonic Chord. 

If (i) is in the root position, (iii) will be in the first inversion, 
and vice versd. 

In the first two examples the treble and bass have the 
same notes in contrary motion :— 


+ When writing similar examples in 
‘| other keys students should first write 
the bass and its figuring, then the 
melody, and lastly the inner parts. 
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The Second Inversion of the Tonic Chord as a Passing 3. 


44, The chords in the following examples are :— 
(i) Subdominant Chord. 

(ii) Second Inversion of Tonic-Chord. 

(iii) Subdominant Chord. 


=< =: 
2a—SaS = apes oe iS se oP eae RT PD 
-2--6- -O- eee ee rs -6o--S& -o- 
| | | i 


| 
! | x | | 
(Een eee ce 
eee oe Ta ae 
Tan Cis: 
we oe Sie ieee 


45. The second inversion of the Subdominant Chord is not 
often used. 


Additional Rules for Second Inversions. 


46. In connection with ¢ chords the following rules must 
be observed, in addition to those already given :— 


(i) The bass note of a § chord may be approached by leap 
from a chord in root position, but not from the inversion of some 
other chord. 


(A ¢ may be approached by leap from an inversion of the same chord.) 


(ii) The bass note of a & chord must not be left by leap. 


(A § may be left by leap i another position of the same chord follows. 
Also see Section 90.) ‘ 
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(iii) Consecutive perfect 4ths between the bass and any other 
part are not permitted. 


(a) There is no objection to consecutive perfect 4ths between two upper 
parts. 

(b) In later exercises the augmented 4th may freely precede or follow the 
perfect 4th, with the following exception:—An augmented 4th between 
the bass and any upper part must not be followed by a perfect 4th. 


(iv) The interval of a perfect 4th between the bass and treble 
parts must not be approached in similar motion :— 


4th 


Not good. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MODULATION (i.e, CHANGE OF KEY). 


Related Keys (or Attendant Keys). 


47. The related keys to any major key are :--: 
(i) The relative minor key. 

(ii) The dominant major key. 

(iii) The relative minor of the dominant. 

(iv) The subdominant major key. 

(v) The relative minor of the subdominant. 


Therefore the related keys to C Major are:—(i) A Minor, (ii) G@ Major, 
(iii) E Minor, (iv) F Major, and (v) D Minor. 


48. The related keys are represented by the diatonic triads 
on the notes of a major scale :— 


= Soe eee 


(i) The minor triad on A represents A Minor. 


) 
(ii) The major ,, ,,G si G Major. en 
(iii) The minor ,, ,, E E Minor. te ne 
(iv) The major, 4, F 4, F Major.| ¢ io 
(vy) Theminor -,, ,; D 4, . D Minors 


49. The related keys to any minor key are :— 

(a) The relative major key. 

(6) The dominant minor key, and its relative major. 

(c) The subdominant minor key, and its relative major. 


The related keys to A Minor are :—(i) C Major, (ii) ) E Minor, (iii) G Major, 
(iv) D Minor, (v) F Major. 
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50. The most usual modulation from any major key is to 
the key of the dominant :— 


$222 Sey a = ae “SSe24 


51. In the following example a modulation is implied (by 
the downward movement to the dominant at a_halting- 
place) :— 


Key C. Key G. 
i se — = = : 
; =A SSS — See ae ee 
Se ee ee EE EE EEE EE EEE EE ee eee 
Key C. 


52. Occasionally a melody modulates to the key of the 
subdominant :— 


Key OC. Key F. Key C. 


o— 
a 
| 


58. Modulation to any key is possible. For the present 
the student should not go beyond the related keys. 


54. It is not always possible to state exactly where a modu- 
lation takes place. Frequently there are several chords on 
the borderland as it were. 


This is illustrated by the notes in the second full bar of the example con. 


tained in Section 51. 
0} 


% 
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False Relation. 


55. By False Relation the confusing (or mixing-up) of keys 
is meant. 

When any sound is to be changed chromatically in two’ 
chords near each other, the change should be made in the 
same voice :— 


(a) Good. (b) Bad. 
Spertetay jap ber— gated T= 
as eee See 
| coem [ 
| | | 
=) ae ee eee 
oat meena ae =p cS eee ta 
crmenerraey ores t ; ah pe oe. 
ves Dg Do a eee 


56. False Relation is supposed not to exist in such pro- 
gressions as the following :— 


(i) When the 3rd of the first chord is the root of the second 
chord :— 


(ii) When the 3rd of the first chord is the 5th of the second 
chord :— 
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(iii) When the altered note forms part of a discord, as in 
the chord marked * :— 


* Good. 
— —_—— 
SSS =o as ee o 
beak eres: | 
mires 
oh ey: 


(iv) When the altered note occurs in the same voice and 
in another voice :— 
Allowed. 


(The chord marked * is a “ dominant seventh.” See Chapter XII.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MINOR KEY. 


57. In the minor key the primary triads are used exactly 
as in the major key. 


58 The tonic and subdominant triads are now minor; the 
dominant triad is major :— 


Minor, Minor. Major. 


ihe i0ue NAY We Wik Kaw NATAL 


59. The passing § and cadential ¢ § (as described in Chapter 
VI.) may be used freely :— 


Key of A Major. 
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60. The minor 3rd of a triad may be doubled (if there is 
sufficient reason for the doubling). 


61. In minor keys there is considerable danger of augmented 
intervals in the various voice-parts :— 


Augmented Augmented 
2nd in the 4th in the 
Bass. Tenor. 


The awkward ee are shewn below :— 


| 


Seale of A : =| | 
cale o ea aa a— 
Harmonic Minor. oo as fot (a ire 
Sa ; 
5 4 5 6 7 1 2 


That is, the scale-degrees between which the augmented intervals occur 
are :— 
(i) From the 3rd up to the 7th (or from the 7th down to the 3rd). 
(ii) a 4th ey 7th (or 7 chi <,,te en etlr): 
(iii a ath BY 7th (or Pe ARO eRe whys 6th). 
(iv. >» Oth s 2nd (or 3 2nd! gs) se Obl): 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HARMONIZATION OF A FIGURED BASS. 
62. When a figured bass is given the upper parts are added 


in accordance with the figuring. 


(i) The treble part must be melodious. 


(ii) Several versions of each given bass are possible, as in 
the following :— : 


eee eee So 
6 6 


The versions at (a) and (0) are identical except for the repeated notes. 


At (a), (b), and (c) the treble part ends on the keynote; the ending at (d), 
though quite correct, is less satisfactory. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HARMONIZATION OF AN UNFIGURED BASS. 


638. When an unfigured bass is given, the student has to . 
decide which chords are (a) possible and (b) suitable. 


64. The following explanations relate to primary triads 
only. Other harmonies are possible with each new chord 
introduced. 


The primary triads in the key of C are :— 


-CO- 
= ES Se Ss Se | ee eee Sao res sees 
a 
= = 
6 6 6 6 6 6 
4 4 4 


(i) When the bass note is the tonic, the usual harmony 
is the tonic chord in root position. (The 2nd inversion of 
the subdominant chord is possible.) 

(ii) When the supertonic is in the bass, the 2nd inversion 
of the dominant chord is used. 

(iii) When the mediant is in the bass, the Ist inversion of 
the tonic chord is used. 

(iv) When the subdominant is in the bass, the root position 
of the subdominant chord is used. 

(v) When the dominant is in the bass, the chord may be 
either (a) the dominant in root position or (6) the tonic in the 
second inversion. 

(vi) When the submediant is in the bass, the Ist inversion 
of the subdominant triad is used. 

(vii) The leading-note in the bass must have the Ist inver- 
sion of the dominant chord. 
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65. At (a) an unfigured bass is given. The figures are added 
at (b). The exercise is then treated as a figured bass :— 


CHAPTER XI. 
CADENCES. 


66. The two chords at the finish of a musical phrase form 
a Cadence (or Close) :— 


BEETHOVEN. 
a ee 
2533 Se aS i a ee es eo Ss 
ee 6g | po eo 8 -# S| Be 
- = ok rd | SS 
| — ete 
. 2 ed} Js8 |g ee fo 
(Ses ee ee ee el oe 
eS = - 
Cadence. | Cadence. | 


67. Those portions of a composition which are systemati- 
cally divided into short phrases are somewhat like poetry 
(i.e., the cadences correspond to the rhymes). 

Examples innumerable can be found in the works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and Haydn. 

In modern music there are fewer cadences; some com- 
positions are like prose rather than poetry. 


_ 68. In most hymn-tunes a cadence is formed by the two 
chords sung to the last two syllables in each line of words :— 


| | | 


“BBS 3 epee 


gfg pitas 


2 wee] — 


eames! | 
4 Cadence, |_ Cadence, | 


| | Cadence. _ 
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| ] RL | 
SS eS SS 
eo = lar rh i Serres =f 
ae 
4 Js) d los oe 
z ae Sz. Zs Sikes HO+-]- = et} 
=a aoe = a-2|— =a 
SS Ge 
| Cadence. ee al Cadence. 


69. The progressions explained in this chapter are not 
cadences unless they occur at the end of a musical phrase 
(or sentence), or in some such close as a final Amen. 


Perfect Cadence. 


70. In a Perfect Cadence (sometimes called an Authentic 
Cadence) the progression is from the dominant chord to the 
tonic chord, both in root position :— 


(a) ; 2) 
i 
eg ol 
ee ee 
ry) ie reas | el 
S, Se: | eo 


Gres See Cb a = 
= eee 
(i) The Perfect Cadence is a Full Cadence (or Full Close). 


(ii) The name of a cadence is fixed by the bass part. In the upper voices: 
the notes may be in any position (except in the Phrygian Cadence.) 


Plagal Cadence. 


71. In a Plagal Cadence the chords are subdominant to 
tonic, both in root position :— 


(2) (b) 


(i) The Plagal Cadence is a Full Cadence. 
(ii) The Amen sung at the close of most hymn-tunes is a Plagal Cadence. 


s 
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Inversion of the Perfect Cadence. 


72. An Inverted Perfect Cadence consists of the chords 
dominant to tonic, with one or both chords inverted :— 


(a) (b) 


Inversion of the Plagal Cadence. 


73. In an Inverted Plagal Cadence the chords are sub- 
dominant to tonic, with one or both chords inverted :— be 


Half-Close or Half-Cadence. 


74. (i) In a Half-close the final chord is the dominant in 
root position. , 

Gi) The two chords are frequently tonic to dominant. 

(iii) Often the cadential ¢ 3 is used, as at (a). The pro- 
gression at (0) also is correct :— 


(iv) The Half-Close is sometimes called the Imperfect Cadence. 


% 
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Inversion of the Half-Close. 


%5. In an Inverted Half-Close the dominant chord is in- 


verted :— 
i] 
Fess ces ee 
‘ (Ss) 
es 
— Ee nee oe 
6 


Mixed Cadence. 


76. The name Mixed Cadence has been applied by some 
writers to the progressions at (a) and (b) :— 


ee (6) is 
-9— |, ——— ——— 
soy. Q S 


slice | ; ia 
(=== oy See oS 


Some writers ignore the name Mixed Cadence. The progression at (a) 
would then be called a Half-Close; that at (b) a Perfect Cadence. 


Interrupted Cadence. 


77. In the interrupted cadence the dominant chord is usually 
followed by the submediant chord, as at (a). Occasionally 
other chords are used instead of the submediant. At (b) the 
subdominant chord follows the dominant :— 


(a) (5) 


: ae So SS 


oy eect Se ee 


3rd doubled. 6 
(The submediant triad is explained in Chapter XIII.) 
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Phrygian Cadence. 


78. In a Phrygian Cadence the treble note moves a tone 
and the bass note a semitone :— 


jaa | 

ae aa 

| (ts Eee rea oS 

Cy ate Fi 
| 

2D ao a 

—— ———— 
“i 


——— 
z } rtp 
é —— 
{ | 
Pcie Se |e 
v6 
Zz (Sareea eee Re} 
pe ————————— 


* This chord is explained in Sections 227 and 228. 


Cadences in Minor Keys. 


80. All the cadences described in this chapter may be 
written in the minor mode. 


General Remarks on Cadences. 


81. (i) At the end of a sentence a Perfect Cadence is gener- 
ally used. Sometimes a Plagal Cadence is used. The desire 
for a Perfect Cadence at the end of a melody is so strong 
that even when a given melody ends with dominant to tonic, 
the Perfect Cadence is used. The resulting 8ves (in contrary 
motion) are permitted :— 


Good. 


% 
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(ii) The cadences which occur at the halting-places of a 
melody are sometimes called Middle Cadences. In these, 
variety is necessary. Two succeeding cadences should rarely 
be of the same kind. 

(iii) As a rule the second chord in a cadence (called the 
Cadence-chord) occurs on an accent. But (a) in a cadential 
& 3 the 3 is on a weak beat; and (0) in a Polonaise the cadence- 
chord is on the third beat of the bar. 

(iv) A phrase which ends on a weak beat is said to have 
a Feminine Ending. | 

(v) In modern music cadences different from the usual 
forms are written. The subdominant chord is sometimes used 
‘as a cadence-chord ; such a cadence is best described as “‘ end- 
ing on the subdominant chord.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


82. This chord is formed by adding a 3rd above the top 
aote of the dominant triad, 7.e., a 7th above the root :— 


| 
Dominant 7th in the 
Key of C 


88. The 7th is a discord; it must be “ resolved.” (.e., the 
voice-part in which the 7th is placed must proceed according 
to certain rules). Usually the voice which has the 7th descends 
one step. The root position of the chord may be written 
either with or without the 5th of the chord :— 


5th 5th 5th 5th 
included, Ne oa te | 
t 


aa 


(i) When the chord of the dominant 7th is followed by the tonic 
chord—as in the above examples—the voice which has the 7th 
descends one step to the 3rd of the tonic chord. 

(ii) The leading-note ascends to the key-note. 
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84. The chord has three inversions. The complete figuring 
is as follows :— 


Root. First Second Third 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
f == = 
ia a) : Be == =22 E 25=|| 
ee oS = 
7 6 6 6 
5 5 4 4 
3 3 3 2 
In actual practice the following figuring is used :— 
Root First Second Third 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
= ees Zz = =H 
ion a) 
e 6 
; 5 3 2 


When accidentals are used they must be indicated :— 
u iA@o- 
5 =) #25 io 
SS SS 
7 6 ¢6 $4 


3 


85. In the inversions of the chord of the dominant 7th all 


the notes are usually present. As in the root position, the 
7th descends one step :— 


First Second Third 
(a) Inversion. (6) Jnversion. (c) Inversion. 


—= ——— = 
(ore cere St | = ae 
ae 6 


So" Rese ee ae op (oar 
Seer eet 
5 3 3 e 


The second inversion of the dominant 7th is subject to the rules which 
govern the second inversions of triads. 
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The Rising 7th. 


86. The second inversion of the 7th is often followed by 
the first inversicn of the tonic chard. The 7th rises one step, 
otherwise the 3rd of the tonic chord would be doubled :— 


a 


——— 
: 6 
3 


(i) In the alto and treble parts of the above example a diminished 5th 
is followed by a perfect 5th. 

(ii) Such a progression is permitted provided the bass does not partake 
in the fifths. 

(iii) Some writers object to the progression when the lower voice moves 


(This will not occur in the student’s work until the supertonic triad is 
introduced. See Sections 100-1.) 
(iv) A perfect 5th may be followed by a diminished 5th. 


87. i) Two notes which are next to each other alpha- 
betically may not proceed in similar motion to an octave or 
unison :— 


Bad. ae Bad. ee 4 
J ees == 
Sa.3145 Ss 
2 1 9 8 if 8 Good in 


Not 
Rising 7th. advisable. 


(ii) Two parts may not move in consecutive 2nds, 7ths, 
or 9ths with each other :— 


ewe ae 


2nds. Tths. 9ths. 
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(iii) Two parts may not leap from an octave te a 7th or 
9th :— 


Bad. Bad. Good. 
oa ie 
oO = —— a = 
SSS ee 
8 7 8 9 8 7 


Exceptional Progressions. 


88. The resolutions given below are quite good. At (a) 
the 7th remains ; at (b) the dominant 7th in C is followed by 
the dominant 7th in A minor; at (c) the 7th is repeated and 
then moved from one voice to another before it resolves ; at 
(d) the 7th moves up to the root before resolving :— 


() (d) 
ie ae 
me eS SS SS 
a= ae Bese yes a oe ee 
rea rrre ye = 
a ee Pe , 
tea Setecoe -- BF + + 
aaa SH SSneeetietmeet ees tain eee 
vf (eet § xi ten 


5 
(a) In chromatic harmonies the 7th often remains to form a part of the 
succeeding chord. 


(c) There is an exception to this rule. When a 7th is placed in the bass 
it should be resolved in the bass. 


89. In some positions the dominant 7th is quite good even 
when the 3rd of the chord is absent :— 
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90. In the following example the bass leaps a 7th from the 
€ chord :— 


Allowed. 
———— 
= a= Bs =o ard 

| 


= 


- 
6 4 6 
4 2 


91. The chord of the dominant 7th may be used instead of 
the dominant triad in all such progressions as the following :— 
(i) The Perfect Cadence (or its inversion). 
(ii) The Half-Close. 
(iii) The Interrupted Cadence. 
(iv) The Cadential ¢ 3. 
The last-named progression may be figured in several ways:—(a) $7 
(b) $3, (c) £7. e 
92. In the inversions of the dominant 7th the. bass note 
is generally left by step. But the bass part may leap to 
another position of the same chord :— 


Fe= = = = Good. 


oe 4 6 
5 3 2 


93. The chord of the dominant 7th is useful in modulatory 
passages. In the following example there is a modulation to 
each of the keys which are related to C major :— 


C major. E minor. G major. A minor. F major. D minor. C major. 


. 
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94. When a melody note is prolonged for several beats it 
may be effectively harmonized by means of a dominant 7th:— 


(i) The first chord at (a) is in keeping with the harmonies of the previous 
bar. 


(ii) The second chord is a dominant 7th; the melody note is the root. 


(iii) The third chord is the tonic chord in the key of which (ii) is the domi- 
nant. (D minor is related to C major; D major is not.) 


95. The 7th is frequently used on the half-beat ; a some- 
what complicated figuring is necessary :— 


(a) Root (6) First (ce) Second (d1) Third (d?) Third (d3) Third (e) Rising 


Position, Inversion. Inversion. Inversion, Inversion. Inversion. Seventh, 
— iq = = 
Fears 
Shai Fae o_|- 
One 
QT 
Nea 
o_ @ | 
oe ee oa 
ee == 
87 6 - 


(i) The line (—) at d? signifies that the harmony of the previous bass-note 
is to be repeated or sustained ; some writers place the line under both notes 
as at d’. 

(ii) In the other examples the line signifies that the figure to the left is 
continued, 2.e., ° § is equal to ° 8. 

(ili) All accidentals must be indicated in the figuring :— 


yates 

eet BF] 
ols 
A 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SECONDARY TRIADS. 


The Supertonic Triad in Major Keys. 


96. In major keys the supertonic triad is minor :-— 


Key of C Major. 


(i) The minor 3rd may be doubled. 


(ii) The triad may be used in either the root position or first inversion. 
The second inversion is rarely used. 


97. The following progressions are good :— 
(i) Triads II., V., I. :— 


N.B.—(i) Students should not introduce too many secondary triads in 
the exercises for the present. 

(ii) There is no secondary triad in the excerpt from Beethoven given 
in Section 66. In the whole of Handel’s “ Hallelujah!” chorus there are 
only about twelve instances of the use of secondary triads. 
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(ii) Triad II., to a cadential § 3 :— 
(0) 


e oe == Ss 


2 oe 
eel pee 
= ere — 
: 6 5 6 6 5 
4 3 4 3 


98. (i) Other progressions are possible. Students should 
write the chord in many ways and study the various effects. 
(ii) The triad is often used just before a cadence. 


Chords to precede the Supertonic Triad. 
99. (i) The triad is effective when preceded by the sub- 
dominant triad. 


(ii) When preceded by the tonic chord, one or both chords 
must be in the first inversion. 


(iii) The effect is rarely good when the dominant chord 
precedes the supertonic. 


The Supertonic Triad in Minor Keys. 
Key of C Minor. 


100. In minor keys the triad is diminished :— Cie 
. Ss 


(i) In the root position the root is the best note to double. 
(This position of the chord usually proceeds to the root position 
of the dominant chord.) 


(ii) In the first inversion either the root or the 3rd may be 
doubled. 


(iii) The 5th is rarely doubled. 


101. The diminished triad is a discord. But in the first 


inversion ere both the upper notes are consonant 
; : 
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with the bass. The first inversion is therefore treated as a 
concord. 

The progressions explained in Section 97 may be used in 
the minor key. 


(Attention is called to the rule given in Section 86 iii.) 


The Submediant Triad in Major Keys. 
102. In major keys the submediant triad is minor :-— 
Key of C major. 


SSS ee 


ia NURI AINE We NAG Ay Ane 

{i) The minor 3rd may be doubled. 

(ii) The triad is usually best in the root position. The 
first inversion may be freely used. The second inversion is 
rarely used. 

; Chords to follow the Submediant Triad. 

103. The submediant triad may precede the supertonic triad 
in all the progressions given in Section 97. That is, (a) 
Meeeat., V., 1., and (pb) VI, Il., $ 2 are good :— 

(0) 


(4) 
a ae 


x = | a a Se eo 


———— oi eee meal Je td 
aed so a nah sees mee 
OP eke 3 


104. When both chords are in the root position, the pro- 
gression VI.-V. is good. The 3rd of the submediant triad is 


usually doubled :— 


3rd 
doubled. 
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105. The progression from the root position of VI. to a 
cadential § 8 is good :— 


: = 


| 
| 
L Bee Bn 
| 


106. The progression VI.-IV.-I. is good. In this progression 
triads VI. and IV. are best in the root position. The tonic 
chord may be in either the root position or the first inversion :— 


Se ee Se ee 
s 2p P= BS = 
eee alee ei 


-@Ee- 
Co Sa ee Sa b= 


107. The submediant triad is effective before all cadences 
with the exception of the interrupted cadence. 


Students should study the above (and many other possible) progressions. 
When properly used the triad is very effective. 


Chords to precede the Submediant Triad. 


108. The submediant triad may be preceded by (a) the 


tonic triad, (b) the subdominant triad, or (c) the dominant 
triad. 


The effect is not always good when the supertonic triad precedes the sub- 
mediant. 


The Submediant Triad in Minor Keys. 


109. In minor keys the submediant triad has a major 3rd :— 
Key of C Minor. 
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110. All the progressions explained in Sections 103 to 108 
may be used in the minor key. 


111. The 3rd of the submediant triad must be doubled when 
the chord 1s either preceded or followed by the dominant chord 
(with both chords in the root position) :— 


(== Bes] 


ayn ae 


SS == : 


B 3rd 
: doabled. A 
The Mediant Triad in Major Keys. 
112. In major keys the mediant triad is minor :— 
————es 


Key of C Major. 


=a 


113. Hither the root or the 3rd of the triad may be freely 
doubled. The 5th of the triad (2.e., the leading-note of the 
key) is rarely doubled. 


114. The triad is generally followed by the submediant triad 
(both triads in root position) :— 


(i) The first inversion may be used. 
_ (ii) The second inversion is rarely used. 


(iii) Many quaint effects may be produced by means of the mediant triad. 
Students should make experiments before introducing the triad in their 
exercises. 
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The Mediant Triad in Minor Keys. : 
115. In minor keys the mediant triad is augmented :— 
Key of C Minor. 


—-s 


116. The root is the best note to double ; the 3rd is rarely 
doubled ; the 5th must not be doubled. 


117. The triad is a discord. On this account some writers 
suggest that the discordant note (the augmented 5th) should 
be prepared, i.e., sounded by the same voice in the previous 
chord. This restriction is somewhat arbitrary :— 


Pelee 
eee oa ee 
sau : 


118. The triad is most satisfactory when it is followed by 
the submediant triad (exactly as in the major key). 


The Triad on the Leading-Note. 
(In Major and Minor Keys.) 


119. The triad on the leading-note is diminished :— 
Key of C Major. Key of C Minor. 


—<———e ee ee 


120. The treatment is the same for major and minor keys. 


121. The triad is a part of the dominant 7th, the real root 


being omitted :— E —— 


Real root, G. 


That is, the 5th of the triad —— is the 7th of the chord 
ee es 
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122. The triad is generally used in the first inversion. The 
root position and the second inversion are rarely used. 


128. The root of the triad is the leading-note; it must 
not be doubled. 
Hither the 3rd or the 5th may be doubled. 


Chords to precede and follow the Leading-Note Triad. 
124. (i) Almost any chord may be used to precede the 
leading-note triad. 


(ii) The triad is generally followed by the tonic chord. 
Examples :— 


(a) Good. (5) Possible. (c) Possible. (d) Possible. 
ee ee = 
—e@—_ 4 - |-ae—2 eS 
ee a ee te 
et -ow |e |e -o 
SS 
ee ee 
. 6 66 6 6 6 


Handel frequently used the triad as at (a). 

The 5th of the triad is doubled at (a) and (6). Both voices which have 
the 5th move by step. 

The 3rd of the triad is doubled at (c) and (d). 

The consecutive 5ths at (6) are explained in Section 86. 


125. At (0) in Section 124 the major 3rd of the tonic chord 
is doubled. Such an effect is quite good, particularly when. 
the bass and treble move by step in contrary motion :— 


————— ae ee 
So 

= | -2- 
a 


6 6 6 
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The Major 6th in Minor Keys. 
126. (i) Handel frequently treated the major sixth in the 
minor scale (sometimes called the Dorian Sixth) as the major 


8rd of the subdominant chord :— 
HANDEL. 


* 
(a= pe 
Kry OF | | sil | 


C Minor. ie} 2 

—————————— 

ae a 

(ii) More rarely the major 6th is treated as the 5th of a 
minor chord on the supertonic :— 


* 
=a SE - 
Fi p— =3— Fe 
| 
K 
6 Manon iors, 
= Sp es Ne 
Sie eSee 


(ili) Also the major 6th of the scale may be treated as the 
root of a diminished triad :— 


* 
Kry or 3 <== 
Cinon GPa =e tate 
“43 a 
The Minor 7th in Minor Keys. 


127. (i) When the bass moves down by step from tonic through 
the minor seventh to the submediant, the minor 7th is generally 
harmonized with a minor triad in the first inversion :— 


Kry or | | 
C Mrvor. | | | 
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(ii) The minor 7th in (a) an inner part or (b) in a melody 
may be similarly treated :— 


Key or C Mrnor. 


ore 
ae === He) 
GeGm Om sis 
6 = 


In all the above examples the bass descends by step, the chord marked * 
and the succeeding chord are in the first inversion, and the root of the chord 
is in the treble. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON DIATONIC TRIADS. 


Root Progressions. 


128. (i) In general the progressions are good when the 


roots are a 4th or 5th apart :— 


-@ 
4th 5th 


But the progression V. to II. is rarely good :— 


4 —_Ss—oa— 


4th 


(ii) Progressions in which the roots fall a 8rd are better 
than those in which the roots rise a 3rd :— 


is better than 
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(ili) Progressions in which the roots rise a 2nd are better 
than those in which the roots fall a 2nd :— 


i. is better than 


When the root falls a 2nd, (a) the first chord should be in the root position 
and the second chord in the Ist inversion, or (6) both chords should be in 
ithe 1st inversion :— 


Possible. Possible. Not advisable. 
Fe eee 
INGE = re crn peo eed Ee © 
fol eas 
See Se eels 
[=e 3-4 = 
6 6 6 6 
Root falls a 2nd 
from D to C. 


(iv) Some authors recommend that the dissonant note (the 
Sth) in all augmented and diminished triads should be pre- 
pared, 1.e., sounded in the preceding chord by the same voice. 
‘There is no real need for such preparation. 


Transient Modulations. 


129. In modulatory passages each new tonic should be so 
dealt with that the succeeding key will enter smoothly and 
naturally. 

In the following example there are modulations to A minor 
and G major. 
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The chord of A minor is treated as the supertonic triad in 
G major :— 


* 
| | — 
= ae! } —_ : 
Ste | So ieee ee DB 
(—e— 2 
| 
aaa | | 
adie) eines ch 
=e —= 
== 
morro : 
z0 ey 
: ae 


In the next example there is a return to C major; the chord 
of A is therefore treated as the submediant in C :— 


6 6 6 5 
a 4 3 
3 


Related or Connected Triads. 


180. Triads which have one or more notes in common are 
said to be related or connected. 


(a) 
At (a) the connecting note is G :— ‘te —_ 


(b) 
At (b) the connecting notes are G and B :— 
> 


At (c) there is no connecting note, therefore the triads are 


(¢) 


not related':— Paes 
— 
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(i) The relationship is strongest when the connecting note is a perfect 
concord in both chords, as at (a) above, in which example the G is the perfect 
5th in one chord and the root of the other. 


(ii) At (6) there are two connecting notes. But the relationship is weaker 
than at (a), because each connecting note is an imperfect concord in one of 
the triads. 


The Root Position of Triads. 


. The dimin‘shed triad on the leading-noteis 
131. (a) In Major Keys. seldom used. All other triads are good. 


The diminished triad on the supertonic is 
(b) In Minor Keys. occasionally used; that on the leading- 
note is seldom used. 
All other triads are good. 


The First Inversion of Triads. 


182. (a) In Major Keys.) 


(b) In Minor Keys.J All may be freely used. 


The Second Inversion of Triads. 


The second inversion of the tonic and domi- 
nant triads are freely used. 

2 The second inversion of the subdominant 
133. (a) In Major Keys. triad may be freely used. (It is not 
(b) In Minor K: eys. written so frequently as triads I. and IV.) 
Thesecondary triads—particularly the aug- 
mented and diminished triads—are sel- 

dom written in the second inversion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HIDDEN (OR EXPOSED) CONSECUTIVES. 


8ve 


184. In the progression a an octave Is 


approached in similar motion; such a progression is said to 
contain hidden octaves. 

It was formerly supposed that the listener’s mind filled up 
the gap in the lower part, so that consecutive 8ves resulted :—_ 


8 8 
| 
a 


135. The theory now held by many teachers is that a perfect 
interval becomes too prominent (7.e., exposed) when it is. 
approached in similar motion. 


136. The rules are as follows :— 


(i) The outer parts (the treble and bass) must not approach 
a perfect 4th in similar motion. 


(ii) In general the outer parts must not approach a perfect 
8ve or a perfect 5th in similar motion. 


187. To these rules there are several exceptions :— 


(i) Provided the upper part moves by step and the pro- 
gression is from dominant to tonic (or tonic to dominant) as 
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67 
at (a) ; or from subdominant to tonic (or tonic to subdominant) 
as at (b), the progression is good :— 


(b) Good. (c) Good. 
5th. 5th. 

é El jase Pa 
=a ( é a= 
se tiene : ES; S - 
on ee (CES 2 Lemos ——— 


(ii) An octave between the bass and treble may be approached 
in similar motion when the second chord is a second inversion, 
provided the bass note is either the tonic or dominant of the 
key :— 


Sve. 
SS SSS 
= ; on = | 
Good. | | : 
pipe So 
Sy a Saees Sees 
16 6 5 
4 3 


(iii) A fifth between the bass and treble may be approached 
in similar motion when the supertonic chord is followed by 
the dominant chord. 


In such progressions the melody falls 
a 3rd and the bass a 5th :— 


In examples (ii) and (iii) above, all the voices move in similar motion. 
These progressions are permissible. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SEQUENCES. 


188. A sequence is a melodic or harmonic progression re- 
peated on different degrees of the scale. 


The repetitions may either ascend or descend. 


Tonal Sequence. 
189. In a tonal sequence the intervals in the repetitions are 
not always the same quality as the intervals in the pattern. 
(i) The following is an ascending melodic sequence :— 


ToNAL SEQUENCE. 
ples (0) (c) (2) 


_——, = ——— 


i= ce = =e Pee i A = a 


atom 


At (a) the pattern moves two steps, each a tone; at (b) one of the steps - 
is a semitone, therefore the sequence is tonal. 


(ii) In the repetitions of a harmonic sequence each voice- 
part must imitate the pattern :— 


ed _ 


G22= ae 


ToNAL | 


SEQUENCE. -- 
——————— scien 


eal 


Pattern. 


At (a) thetwo chords are major. 
repetitions some chords are minor. 


The sequence is tonal because in the 
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Real Sequence. 


140. In a real sequence the intervals in the repetitions must 
be the same quality as those in the pattern :— 


(i) A melodic real sequence :— 


C Major. D _D Major. E _E Major. Fe Major. 
== — a 3 = tet te p= te. eres | 
ee. 


{ii) A harmonic real sequence :— 
C_ Major, _A Major. _ Fa Melos 


62: 22 =e B= 2= —— 


meer 


“Patte m. 


141. (i) Tonal sequences are used more than real sequences. 


(ii) The extreme modulations necessary for a prolonged real 
sequence are inconvenient and inadvisable. 


(iii) The following modulatory sequence is tonal :— 


ee lea ieee —— = i 


‘o Bes ae 
— te Ses Eee 
aah S == eS 


: d 
142. In the repetitions of a tonal sequence certain rules of 
part-writing are relaxed :— 


(i) The triad on the leading-note may be freely used. 
(ii) The leading-note may be doubled. 


* 
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(iii) Augmented intervals are permitted in the voice-parts. 
(iv) Hidden (or exposed) consecutives are permitted. 


In spite of this relaxation of rules, great care must be taken in the choice 
of chords, otherwise the sequence will be ugly. The final repetition in a 
sequence should form an effective finish to the passage. 


Sequence of First Inversions. 


148. In a sequence of first inversions, 


(i) The root of each chord is in the treble. 


(ii) The 5th of the chord may be in either the alto or the 
tenor. 


(iii) The remaining voice-part will leap about. 


In such progressions similar motion is permitted :— 


ib Siar: oe ag Soi a Eel 
34 © 0S ra eee 
(oa ee oa ay = = 
rae bay 
doy le le sca 
a) @ — ma o $ oe 
Ses a= oe 
CmeGle Ges 6 6 ~6=6 
[el tone | ee re Te eM aa 
YA | a ee 
atl aa os faratae 
on fey eet doe | me i ee gas 
eat ih ge5 oes oer -4- = — 
6 656 {0meG 


@) When the bass is given the harmonies explained above may be freely 
used. 


(ii) Such progressions are possible—though not advisable—when the 
melody is given. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PASSING-NOTES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


144. In the following passage several of the notes do not 
form part of the given chords :— 


(a) (0) 
* * * 
| 
Sea 
oF -8 ———— 
- -o- -o- 
Sa =) re 


(i) At (a) the two notes are used in passing from one harmony note to 
another (G to C). 

(ii) At (6) the passing-note moves from a note of one chord to a note of 
another chord. = 


145. Passing-notes are ornamental notes used in passing 
from one harmony note to another. They do not form part 
of the chords against which they are sounded. Therefore 
they are dissonant notes. They are sometimes called un- 
essential notes, or unessential discords, or discords of tran- 
sition. 


146. When two passing-notes are taken by step in one 
direction, the voice-part should proceed in the same direction 
to a harmony note :— 
| Good. Not Advisable. 


. 
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147. The following progressions should be carefully studied:— 


(a) Not Good. (b) Not Good. (c) Not Good. (d) Not Good. 


5 & 5 65 Second to Unison. Compare (c). 


148. Passing-notes are usually approached and quitted by 
step as in the above example. They may be approached by 
leap :— 


(i) With the exception of the two kinds mentioned in Section 151, passing- 
notes should always be quitted by step. 


(ii) A passing-note which resolves upwards after being approached by 
leap is nearly always a semitone below the note of resolution. 


(iii) By some writers the passing-notes which are approached by leap are 
classed among the auxiliary notes. 


Auxiliary Notes. 


149. An auxiliary note is a passing-note which returns to 
the harmony note from which it started, as at (a) and (0) 
below. The example at (c) belongs to this class :— 


(i) When used above a harmony note, the auxiliary note is usually a note 
of the diatonic scale. 


(ii) Below the root or 5th of a chord, an auxiliary note is usually a semitone 
below that note. 


(iii) Below any other note of a chord either a tone or a semitone may be 
written. 
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Accented Passing-Notes. 


150. A passing-note which occurs on an accented part of 
the bar is called an accented passing-note (or appoggiatura). 

Accented passing-notes may be approached either by leap 
or by step :— 


* * * * 
oa Rae 
E G4 aE =s 3 eee ene 23 — paoreans 
————_ 2 


Nearly all accented passing-notes which are approached by leap and resolve 
upwards are written a semitone below the harmony note. 


Changing-Notes. 


151. Changing notes are two passing-notes, the first of which 
ieaps a 3rd to the other passing-note, and returns to the harmony 
note between :— 


x * *x x * x * Ox 
ee eee 
Geach dy 


The passing-notes in the following example may be regarded 
either as a kind of changing-notes or as auxiliary notes :— 


* * * * 


The Melodic Minor Scale. 


152. When the leading-note of the scale is the harmony 
note, and the 6th of the scale is required as a passing-note, 
the major 6th is written :— 


Key or C Minor. 


. 
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153. When the minor 6th of the scale is the harmony note, 
and the 7th of the scale is required as a passing-note, the 
minor 7th is written :— ‘ 


Key or C ne 
al? =i a 
eee o ae {ona poe [G==e a= o- te, 


154. When both the 6th and 7th notes are passing-notes, 
they are usually major in ascending, as at (a), and minor in 
descending, as at (b) :— 


(a) (0) 


ne Se R= S355] 


In some progressions the minor 6th and 7th in setae aie the major 
7th and 6th in descending are quite good. 


Chromatic Passing-Notes. 


155. Any passing-note which does not form part of the 
diatonic scale is termed a chromatic passing-note. 

When chromatic passing-notes are introduced, some writers 
are of opinion that a change to diatonic notes is not good, 


thus :— | somes eet kt 
(Gage tel 


There is no real need for such a restriction. 


(i) Chromatic passing-notes do not cause False Relation. 


(ii) Chromatic passing-notes are usually written according to the Melodic 
Chromatic Scale and not the Harmonic Chromatic. 


Notes of Anticipation. 


156. A note of anticipation is a Te one used to antici- 


age 
pate a note of the next chord :— aan =e 
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Driving Notes. 


157. Driving notes lag behind the harmony notes :— 


BEETHOVEN. 

Ss Sele SaaS No oN oN 

pon ee ee 
lige Se er eee ee 
Dp 4s art be va a 

vv v ere 

b~ Ee 


| 
* * * 


Some authors class such notes among the suspensions (see Chapter XVIII). 


General Remarks on Passing-Notes. 


158. Some melody notes are most effective when treated 


as unessential notes :— 


159. By means of unessential notes the inner parts may be 
made interesting. Some of the Bach chorales should be 


studied :— 


| i 
al 
= th 
Sate 


When two passing-notes (or a passing-note and a harmony note) are sounded 
together they produce the smoothest effect when they form a 3rd or a 6th, 


@aeat * in the above example. 


» 
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160. Unessential notes must be introduced in the harmoni- 
zation of given melodies. Figured basses may be done in 
two ways, (a) with and (b) without unessential notes. 


(i) Passing-notes in the bass are indicated by lines of continuation :— 


(ii) Passing-notes in the upper voices need not be figured (unless specially 
mentioned). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SUSPENSIONS. 


161. A suspension is a note of one chord sustained during 
the sounding of another chord (of which the suspended note 
forms no part). Suspensions are unessential discords. 


162. Almost any note which descends one step may be 
suspended :— 


Plain harmony. With suspensions. 
: ni * ok 
| Im | =. 
Sas Be eee eee 
x EO gS 4 —-—» ae =a—5_| 
rae ail as 


163. A complete suspension includes three notes :— 


(1) A note of preparation. 
(2) A note of suspension (while the new chord is sounded). 


(3) A note of resolution. 


(1) (2) (3) 


a eee 
Thus :— a | 
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Rules for Suspensions. 


164. The following rules must be observed :— 

(i) The suspension must be on a stronger beat than the 
resolution. 

(ii) A faulty progression cannot be made correct by the 
introduction of a suspension :— 


Bad. Bad. Bad. Bad. 
Cea (Ss Gi tee 
| Lu 5 5 5 

8 8 8 8 


(iii) Most suspensions may either be tied or struck again. 
But when the note of preparation is shorter than the note 
of suspension the two notes must not be tied :— 


hone Not, pas 
ae 4 
Ss a= 


(iv) The —s note of resolution must not be sounded 
Bad. 


with the suspension :— rae sae 


(v) The octave of the note i ee must not be heard 


above the suspension :— 723 


An. exception to this rule is given in ke fifth example of th 
ninth. See Section 165 (e). : el a ee 


(vi) The epote may be Sarita when the suspension re- 


solves :— PA Fon 


Root ale 
C. A. 
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The Suspended 9th. 


165. The 9 to 8 suspension is often called a suspended 9th. 
_The suspended note is a 9th above the root of the chord :— 


(a) (0) (c) (d) (e) 


| (ze I~ | 
a a ee es or SSesec = seer 
A = | =) -|-£-|-5—|--@ Fo sao Ua ear 
@ 2 @ Aelia am ome lca eae meee 
ba baat! Mi Ly | Pils 
ogee See 
5 ie Ses ja aes) =i si See ||eersaaa |e e. Si) 
Se ze 2. Fe ep |-2- (ee 
. Ge NC ong aigeelen| 
6 9°78 126 6* 6 = 4 4 - 4 7 - 
5 5 4 3 2- 3 4 - 
Oo = 
| acecciooarem oo oa —— 
Root First Second Suspension Suspension 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. in the Bass. in the Bass, 


(i) At (e) the C in the treble is approached by step. This must always be 
so when the 8ve of the note of resolution is heard above the suspension. 
(ii) The figures 7, 3 and 4 must not be confused with the figures which 


represent the chord of the dominant 7th. 
(iii) The suspended 9th may be used on any chord. 


In the above examples the suspension is used in connection 
with the tonic chord in C. 


The Suspended 4th. 


166. The 4 to 3 suspension is called a suspended 4th. The 
suspended note is a 4th above the root of the chord :— 


(0) (c) (d) 


a ioe See 
Se ee ee 


og eas 
| 
7 4 3 6 9° 8 7 6 4 5 - 
6 - 4 - 2 2 - 
oS -—) 
Root First Second Suspeusivn 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. in the Bass, 


‘The suspended 4th may be used on any chord. 
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The Suspended 6th. 


167. The 6 to 5 suspension is formed by means of a sus- 
pended 6th. The suspended note is a 6th above the root 
of the chord :— 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
ea ee ee 
= 48 Oe Oa ee ee feos Sar ae 
-8- | -6- ‘|-0- |-e- j ir ad | | 
j | ied | | | i 
LU Teas Ves) all A Sateae 
| o- -o- -@- |-o- -@-|-o- 
@e Dee = Sg Soe a Oe eo ale ee 
fee fa a one ee — 1e= SS SS 
_ | eS i = 7 en, i 
| 
6 5 6 - 9 8 6 5 - 6 7 - 
4 3 6s 3 - 5 - 
4 - 3 - 
“=a eo “Ss 
Root First Second Suspension Suspension 
Position. Inversion, Inversion. in the Bass. in the Bass, 


The progressions (d) and (e) are rarely used. 


Upward Suspensions or Retardations. 


168. The 7 to 8 suspension may be formed on several chords. 
It is chiefly used as a suspended leading-note :— 


(4) (0) (c) (d) 


Socata Sees sceeee 
nnd 
a i 8 4 5 6 6 - 6 6 - 
3 3 4 4 - 
3 —— —— ——— 
Root First Second Suspension Suspension 
Position. Inversion. Tnversion. in the Bass. in the Bass. 


(i) The progressions (c), (d) and (e) are not often used. 
(ii) Concerning (e), see Section 165 (i). 
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169. The 2 to 3 suspension (below the 3rd of a chord) is 


| —-~| | 


chiefly used in the root position :— G ce ed oe | 


eo 


[2 3 


170. The 4 to 5 suspension (below the 5th of a chord) may 


be ignored by the student :— Fé = = i 


Ornamental Resolutions of a Suspension. 


171. A suspension may either (i) leap to another note of 
the chord before resolving, as at (a); or (ii) leap in the manner 
of changing-notes, as at (b) :— 


(a) La 

5 aa a ee! ae ie | 

coe : Ss = 
| 


Double and Triple Suspensions. 


172. In a double suspension two suspended notes are used ; 
in a triple suspension, three notes :— 


Double suspension. Triple suspension. 
| | 
se See == 
So a a ee Beye See gee 
; V4 ! SJ | 
| 
| | peal aia 
Of SS SEs 
| 
7 as 7 9 8 
4 3 8 
4 3 


% 
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173. Occasionally a complete chord is suspended. In the 
following example all the suspensions in regular use are com- 
bined :— 


Ss ae 
are Oa a 
to 4 ja 
Dae eZ 
| | 
g FRE 
2S 
a =a 
9 9 8 
7 7 8 | 8 
6 5} or & 
: 3] 3 
Ve = 


(i) The figuring is somewhat complicated, not only in such progressions as 
the above, but also when the suspensions are combined with the chord of 
the 7th. In the following examples the suspended 9th is combined with 
the dominant 7th :— 


CEE aaa 


_ (ii) Figures do not in themselves accurately describe chords; they merely 
indicate the intervals above the bass part. For instance, in the last example 


: 6 ; Rae 
at (i) above, the figures are <: this figuring is also used for the last inversion 


of the chord of the dominant 7th. Each chord must be closely analyzed 
and not judged from the figuring. 


(iii) Methods of figuring differ considerably. The progression in Section 173 
could be figured in several ways. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FREE HARMONIZATION OF MELODIES. 


174. By means of the material explained in the previous 
chapters artistic results may be achieved, whether the student 
is writing parts to a given melody, an unfigured bass, or a 
figured bass. By a systematic study of triads, passing-notes, 
and suspensions, the student will gradually acquire the power 
of free part-writing (that is, Free Counterpoint) so far as 
diatonic harmonies are concerned. 


175. The chorales of Bach will repay careful examination. 
In the first of the following extracts the bass is the most florid 
part. In the other examples the inner parts become more 
and more important :— 


(a) Bacu. 
= == ———— —— —| imine ae 
(aS eee ee ee 
| | | | , on | | 
ell he ae aie 
one — Pet ee eae 
“aU 2 Saemae nie Sool aco! 
(b) Bacu 
& = = 
4-3 | —— 0 _,- 5 ee > 2 
j faret af PeART r a 
ge Bi I | 
; 27 See ae es ae pe” juss 
og eer ee 


In the last two chords of the example (b) the bass and tenor move from 
a 2nd to a unison. Students should avoid such progressions for the present. 


> 
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(c) Bacw. 


* Bach frequently took liberties with the leading-note in order that the 
succeeding chord should be complete. 
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| 
ae . 
C= — == © Cd A = 
ett or 
oe td. Z < | = ai 
. stint dl Capen cel 4 | lates 
C= 2 @ == o 2 : ete fe- 7 
—— ——- r+ ° 


(i) The chords marked * are explained in Sections 205, 207 and 211. 


(ii) Students should give a complete analysis of the above extracts in the 
manner detailed below :— 


The extract (e) begins in B flat major. 
First chord—Tonic chord, root position, key BD major. 
Passing-note G in the alto part. 
Bar 1, First Beat—Dominant chord, F, root position. 
s Second ,, Tonic chord, second inversion. 
Passing-note C in the treble part. 


General Recommendations. 


176. Some of the recommendations given below have been 
mentioned in previous chapters. 


177. The student should first sing or play a given melody 
and afterwards divide it into its various sections or phrases. 


178. The modulations should be decided on. 


(i) The modulations must be definite ; ambiguity of key should be avoided. 
(ii) In a short melody it is not good to go twice into any key other than 
the tonic. 


179. The position and nature of the cadences must be deter- 


mined. 


(i) The final cadence is usually a Perfect cadence; occasionally a Plagal 


cadence is used. 
(ii) The Perfect and Plagal cadences should rarely be used as middle 


cadences. 


180. The bass part may be sketched before the harmonies 


are added. 


(i) The bass should move firmly and solidly. 
(ii) The same bass-note should rarely be retained for two or more succeeding 


chords. 


> 
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(iii) When a melody-note is repeated, the bass-note should be shanged. 

(iv) A bass-note on a weak beat should rarely be the same as the one on 
the succeeding strong beat. 

(v) The leap of an 8ve in the bass is good, provided the note before and 
the note after the leap are within the 8ve :— 


eS eS 


Good. Not advisable. 


(vi) The bass should be suitably varied, rhythmically and melodically. 


181. Some notes of the melody should if possible be treated 
as unessential, discords (passing-notes or suspensions). 


182. The harmonies should flow easily and naturally. 


(i) A chord on a weak beat should rarely be the same as the one on the 
succeeding strong beat. 


(ii) Extreme chords must not be used unless the effect is good. 


_(iii) A somewhat restless effect is often produced by the use of too many 
different chords ina bar. Several notes of a melody may sometimes be accom- 
panied by a single chord. 


(iv) A prolonged melody-note may often be accompanied by several chords, 


CHAPTER XX. 
TWO-PART AND THREE-PART WRITING. 


Two-part Writing. 
183. In two-part writing the chordal structure should be 
clearly indicated. The following intervals are freely used :— 
(i) The major and minor 3rds and 6ths. 
(ii) The perfect 8ve (and occasionally the perfect unison). 


(iii) The augmented 4th and the diminished 5th. (These 
intervals imply the chord of the dominant 7th.) They must 


(2) (0) 
Peal ae eel a 
en. re i 
be properly resolved : C3 —* = 
‘ta 


(iv) The minor 7th and major 2nd may be used when they 
are unmistakably part of the chord of the 7th. They must 
be correctly resolved :— 


OSS Cs (®) * 
Sa 


Good. Good. 


184. The perfect 4th, perfect 5th, and all 2nds and 7ths 
other than those described in Section 183 (iv) are best treated 
as unessential notes, in which form they may be freely used. 


7 
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Students should avoid the perfect 5th, though many writers 
use it :— 

av Baca. 

= 


@ —=—= 
ae 


5th. 


185. Two-part harmony written in accordance with the 
above suggestions will be invertible, 7.e., the parts may be 
placed either above or below each other. Such music is called 
Double Counterpoint :— 


HANDEL. 


Bach’s “‘ Two-part Inventions ” should be carefully studied. 


Three-part Writing. 


186. The study of three-part writing is absolutely necessary 
to all students who wish to write free, florid parts. The 
following suggestions should be observed :— 


(i) In triads all notes should usually be present. The 5th 
may be omitted. 


(ii) The diminished and augmented triads may be freely 
used. 


(iii) The dominant 7th is usually in this form :— = 
7 


Occasionally the 3rd is omitted :— —— 
7 
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(iv) In suspensions (and also in the chords explained in the 
later chapters of this work) the essential notes of the chord 
must be present. 


(v) The lowest part is regarded as the bass (even if the 
writing is for three trebles). The rules which govern the 
bass part must be observed. 

(vi) If the middle part continues long near either the top 
part or the bottom part, the harmonies will not be well 
balanced. 


187. The trio “‘ Lift thine eyes ”’ in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ” 
is an excellent example of pure three-part writing for voices. 

The extracts given below furnish examples of three-part 
writing (and also of “‘ bowing ”’) for strings :— 


Allegro. BEETHOVEN. 
_— 
ae oe 3 . 
es —s-2- #5 2° 2 — | — ears toe Pe 5. 
VIOLIN. = fee ee eal 
P—|_ — = a 
el =a a 
Vion Sys 0 bose ae eee 
— Pp = —— y= a E aes 
Calin 3 Sora 
: 1. 9 | = of. __@_| 6. 
*CELLO. oe: =aptee te eS ! aoa i Se S 
p == = 
es 
Se ee 
PP cresc. 2 S 
ps Ea a as - ‘f 
——== ae = = 
PP cresc. ie fa 
fe -o- 
aes : = = =? = — 
2 — 


) 
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In the next example the inner part fills in the harmonies 
arpeggio fashion. The separate notes of such harmonies must 
proceed strictly according to rule, exactly as if they were 
sounded together :— 


Allegretto. BEETHOVEN. 
ia —_—, + : 
my oes : é -o- 
a eS ee = o-~-9-* = 
VIOLIN. ——————— —————— — 
P cresc. 
Vio, [ee 2a ——s 2 —= eee == 
7 — — oe = ao o :__~—__ oo 
qT . o_o ee ee 
. _ se 
P cresc. 
‘Cento, [XS ami = = @ =e SP — 


CS ag = ae ae 


(i) A passage in which the harmonies are in arpeggio is often called a “ broken 
chord ” passage. 


(ii) Before the exercises in instrumental writing can be fully satisfactory 
students must learn the compass and something of the peculiarities of the 
various instruments. 


(i) In instrumental music greater freedom of melodic progression is 


permitted. For instance, there is no objection to the leap of an augmented 
interval. iy 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT NINTH. 


188. To the chord of the dominant 7th a major or minor 
9th from the root may be added. The chord is then a dominant 
9th :— 


Major 9th. Minor 9th. Minor 9th. 
2- 
== 2—|| Pp 3] 
—_———— 
Key of C Major. Key of C Minor. 


(i) In a major key either the major or minor 9th may be used. The minor 
9th is a chromatic note. = 

(ii) In minor keys the 9th is always minor, unless it takes the form of a / 
passing-note. (See Section 192.) Wat 

(iii) The complete chord contains five notes. In four-part harmony one 
note must be omitted. When the chord is in the root position the 5th is 
usually omitted, In inversions the root is generally omitted. 

(iv) The 9th need not be prepared, but it must be resolved. 

(v) The 3rd and 7th are to be treated strictly according to rule. 


189. Some of the chords classed as dominant 9ths are most 
easily understood as dominant 7ths with unessential notes 
added (i.e., accented passing-notes, auxiliary notes and sus- 


pensions). 
190. The chords of the dominant 9th may be divided into 


two groups :— 
(1) Those in which the 9th of the chord is like an un- 


essential note. 


In all such chords, 
(a) There is no change of chord when the 9th resolves. 
(b) The 9th moves one step, either 
(i) down to the root, or 
(ii) up to the 3rd. 
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Examples :— 
* 
G =a 
Sao sae oe 


oa 


Chord of the The 9th 
Dominant 7th moves 
(5th omitted). down to 

the root. 


Chord of the The 9th 
Dominant 7th. moves 
up to the 
3rd of the chord. 


(2) Those in which the 9th of the chord cannot be classed 
as an unessential note. 


(a) In most instances the chord resolves on the tonic chord, the 9th falling 
one step (to become the 5th of the tonic chord). 


(b) When the 9th leaps down to the leading-note there is no change of chord. 
Examples :— 


A, the 9th of G, falls one step 


The 9th leaps down to 
to become the 5th of the tonic chord. 


the leading-note. 


Progressions in which the 9th is like an Unessential Note. 


191. In the following examples the 9th moves one step down 
to the root :— 


Root position. First Second Third Fourth 
Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
oe ar | 
-o- o oe | 
see 
| | 
9 8 ef 6 6 - 6 - 6 - 
7 _ 5 ~ 5 4 4 - 4 Sf 
3 - 3 2 2 - 


(i) There is no change of chord in the above examples. 
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(ii) When the 9th is resolved the chord of the dominant 7th remains. This 
must be resolved in the usual way. 


(iii) The 7th is regarded as a necessary part of the chord of the 9th. Most 
writers would class the 9ths in the above examples as unessential notes if the 
7th were not present. 


(iv) In the major key the 9ths in the above examples may be either major 
or minor. 


(v) In the minor key the minor 9th only is used. 
(vi) All accidentals must be indicated in the figuring. 


(vii) When the major 9th is sounded below the 8rd of the chord—as in the 
fourth inversion—one of the notes should be prepared. 


(viii) In the inversions the root is not present (until the 9th descends to the 
root). 


(ix) The above examples should be compared with those given in Section 173. 


192. In these examples the 9th moves by step up to the 3rd 
of the same chord :— 


Root Second Third Fourth 
Position: Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 


pI 
Yak : : 


a ene Ee 
Cn eee 


me 8 45 Y8 
a Sates 


First Inversion. 


Not used. 


(i) There is no change of chord. 

(ii) The resulting 7th must be resolved as usual, 

(iii) As the 9th resolves on the 3rd_of the chord, the 3rd should not be 
present when the chord is first sounded. Because of this, the first inversion 
is not used. : ; - 

(iv) The above progressions may be freely used in either major or minor 


keys. 2 
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(v) The minor 9th is rarely used in such progressions. There is an example 
in Beethoven’s “ Waldstein’”’ sonata :— : 


Progressions in which the 9th is an Essential Part of the 
Chord. 
193. The chord usually resolves on the tonic chord (though 
other resolutions are possible) :— 


Root First Second 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. 


=D | 
G = ee | 


| | 
| 
| | 
wre ao eee ee 
By A aes eee E io) 
— = (ox —— _ 
to a a 
a) b7 6 6 
a D5 
Third " Fourth Third 
Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 


Ne i a F | | s 
| | 
iS Soe RASA 
Se eee ee _—S 
=e) aes ra ee [i eee Deemer fea oe pee eee oe 
4 6 4 6 4 
D 2 4 D 
Exceptional 
Resolution. 


(i) In major keys either the major or the mincr 9th is used; in minor keys 
the minor 9th only. 
(ii) When the inversions of the 9th are resolved on the tonic chord, the 3rd 


of the tonic is usually doubled, otherwise there is danger of consecutive 5ths 
between the parts which have the 5th and 9th :— 


5 5 
Oo O 
—_ 
Ce es ee eo 
Eppa 
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(iii) The major 9th should not be sounded below the leading-note unless one 
of the notes is prepared. 


(iv) The root is rarely present in the inversions of the chord. 
(v) The 7th must always be resolved. 


194. In the following examples the 9th leaps down to the 
leading-note, without change of chord :— 


Root Second Third First Fourth 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
| | | 
rx ae ips x 
o o -o- 
=e Set = —= a 
SS a ee ae = Léa aS ae 
nt & =a Ue > Lae Bl rae e | | 
5 | aly | | 
ce. | oa. | 2. 
Bifed eoreted reer oe oO Saas 
= -S a (Ons oc ae 
marl % ae ee rar cm aT 
— | | 
9 -3 fay 6 - Not used. Not used. 
1 = 4 — 3) 74 
sa 2 - 


(i) The resulting 7th must be resolved in the usual way. 

(ii) In major keys either the major or minor 9th may be used; only the 
minor 9th is used in minor keys. 

(iii) The first and fourth inversions are not used. 


The Chord of the Leading 7th. 


195. The first inversion of the dominant major 9th is often 
called the chord of the leading 7th :— 


at 
ee 


== 


7 


(i) The remaining inversions are called the first, second and third inversions 
of the leading 7th. 

(ii) The chord of the leading 7th (in one position or another) may be used 
at * in each of the following melodic progressions :— 
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The Diminished 7th. 


196. The first inversion of the chord of the dominant minor 
9th is often called the chord of the diminished 7th :— 


(It must not be forgotten that the real root of the above 
chord is G.) 

(i) The other inversions are then called the first, second and third inversions 
of the chord of the diminished 7th. 

(ii) In major keys the chord of the diminished 7th on the leading-note is 


chromatic ; in minor keys, diatonic. 
(iii) See Sections 193 and 267. 


Summary. 


197. The 9th in a chord of the dominant 9th (major or minor) 
may resolve in three ways :— 


(1) On the root of its own chord. 
(2) On the 3rd of its own chord. 


In these progressions the other notes of the chord remain stationary. 
In the above the 9th is like an unessential note, except when the 9th leaps: 
down to the 3rd. 


(3) On a note of some other chord. 


Usually on the 5th of the tonic chord. 
At (3) the 9th is an essential part of the chord. 


Other Resolutions of the 9th. 


198. Provided the 7th and 9th move strictly according to 


rule many resolutions are possible, particularly when chromatic 
chords are taken into consideration. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SECONDARY SEVENTHS AND NINTHS. 
SOMETIMES CALLED NON-DOMINANT OR DIATONIC DISCORDS. 


199. A 7th may be placed on each note of the scale :— 


Kay of C Major. 


ie S Se 
ee — 
Secondary 7ths. Dominant Secondary 7ths. 
7th 


(i) In a dominant 7th the intervals are: major 3rd, perfect 5th and minor 
7th. 


(ii) In a non-dominant 7th either one or two of the intervals will be different 
from those of the dominant 7th. 


200. For the present the 7th should always be prepared :— 


(i) Composers freely disregard this rule. 
G 
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(ii) In some instances the 7th is introduced after the chord is sounded :— 


* —— 
‘de ko.) 
@ A i a 
——————— 
ak | = 


201. In the resolution of the chord :— 

(i) The 7th usually falls a 2nd; also the 7th may remain 
to form a note of the succeeding chord. 

(ii) The 3rd is free to rise a 2nd, fall a 2nd, or remain on the 
same note; it should seldom leap. 

(iii) A secondary 7th is usually followed by a chord whose 
root is a 4th above (or a 5th below) its own root, as at (a) and 
(b) below. Other progressions are possible :— 


(a) The 7th falls. (6) The 7th falls. (c) The 7th remains. 
The sige rises. The 3rd remains. The 3rd falls. 
* * 


Zoe = yore Na a) 
Sat Fale ae. 
So Ska § oo = 

= 


Gi es (@= 


Pas 5 alive 
ie os erent Te mae 
a zon cab | ext J} = aoe 
Se rene ast = - 
¥f 7 ia 
4 


202. Sequences are often formed by means of secondary 
7ths :— 


——— 


pees ee 


(b) When the chords are in the root position, in four-part writing, each alter- 
nate chord is incomplete, owing to the omission of the 5th. 
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203. The inversions are interesting. The following are 
only a few of the many possible progressions :— 


* _* 
= 5S == 
T Geel ea meta d 
eee oS 
7] eo | Sel 
a 
6 6 
5 5 


aA ore aa aa tan 


! 
| | 
— —__--. {+$———] —f { — 
— SS SSeS = 
6 4 6 4 4 4 4 
6 62 i 4 3 he 3 iT a3 


(i) There are three inversions, figured :—8, 4, 4. 


(ii) The figuring is like that of the dominant 7th, but the intervals differ 
in quality. (See Sections 173 (ii) and 199.) 


204. Unessential notes may be used with excellent effect :— 


205. The secondary 7th most frequently used is the one 
on the supertonic. In its first inversion this chord is known 
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as the Chord of the Added Sixth (in appearance it is like the 
subdominant triad with a 6th added) :— 
aS 


eh ee See 
Zee] (Seat 
ee FT | ae | 
acme | ~ 
-C- or] ore <4 é i 
7 é (-) : aS iz 
ioe eee ee 
6 6 6 6 16 
5 5 4 3 
* 
ies aed 
Seis 


5 
Exceptional Resolution. 


(i) For further possibilities in connection with the secondary 7th on the 
supertonic, see Sections 207 and 211. 


(ii) In some instances the notes which form a secondary 7th are treated as 
chords of the 9th, 11th, or 13th. In such chords (a) the 7th need not be pre- 


pared, and (b) the progression must be as explained in the chapters dealing 
with 9ths, 1lths, and 13ths. 


Secondary Ninths. 


206. Diatonic 9ths are seldom used. Both 7th and 9th 
should be prepared :— 


e a, 
Sea =| 
mai” aie 

9 tf 


7 


The E in the above example may be regarded as a suspension, the chord 
shanging when the suspension resolves. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT ELEVENTH. 


207. The chord of the 11th is obtained by adding a 3rd to 
the chord of the 9th :— 


in Caajor. [G—F—= [SP] tn cine Iga 
dae ss: te: 
@ @ @ 
With With 
major 9th. minor 9th. 


(i) The 11th is always perfect (in both major and minor keys). 

(ii) In major keys the 9th may be either major or minor; in minor keys 
only the minor 9th is used. 

(iii) The 8rd is never present with the llth, therefore the chord cannot be 
used in the first inversion. In addition to the 3rd, either the 5th, 7th or 9th 
must be omitted (in four-part writing). 

(iv) If the root and the 3rd are omitted the chord is identical with the 
secondary 7th on the supertonic, and is treated as such :— 


C= Se=] 
oS oS 
rh 7 
D5 
(v) The 11th need not be prepared, but it must be resolved. 


(vi) The 7th and 9th—when used—must proceed strictly according to rule. 
(vii) In the root position of the chord the 11th may either be figured 11 or 4. 


208. The chords of the dominant 11th may be divided into 
two groups :— 
(1) Those in which the 11th of the chord is like an unessential 


note. 
In all such chords, 
(a) There is no change of chord when the 11th resolves. 
(b) The 11th moves one step, either 
(i) down to the 3rd, or 
(ii) up to the 5th. 
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Examples :— 
(i) (ii) 
3 * 
ea RE ade) 
_@ oe 2 =i @ 
= = 


The llth moves The 11th moves 
down to the 3rd. __up to the 5th. 


(2) Those in which the 11th cannot be classed as an un- 
essential note. 
The 11th remains to form a note of the next chord (usually the tonic chord). 


* 
Ses ae oo 


Example :— 


D2 


| 
The 11th remains to form the root of the tonic chord. 


Progressions in which the 11th is like an Unessential Note. 
209. In the following examples the 11th moves one step down 
to the 3rd of the same chord. At (a) the 9th is not present :— 


Root Second Third Last 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 


fo SS eS S52 
Se eae il ae [estes Se oF ee || 


2 pasa Ae © Reese ah eae = 
——_—_ |-|-©— ————_. -|— ~ 
—— ae ee — E see 
7 - ah 6 - = 
4 3 4 - 5 4 t - 
30 - 2 = 2 - 


The resulting 7th must be resolved as usual. 
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At (6) the minor 9th is included and is resolved along with 
the llth :— 


Root Second Third Fourth Last 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
a e — = Peas Se =p 
et erly et = 
eer rE ee (ay = 
| ————— | Ss rit — 
rh Ko ei | | | : 
= cae A S i2). 
se SS lS Se a a ey eats ters 
a= = Feo lea memes Olea @ 
1 ms Sam ; 
po 8 6 6a 6p ike pe 6 
7 = Do 4 5 4 Ge ex = 
4-7-3 = 2 323 DF 


210. In these examples the 11th rises one step to the 5th of 
the same chord. The 9th—which is generally included—rises 
one step to the 3rd. The 5th is usually omitted, the 3rd is 
always omitted :— 


Root Third Fourth Last Second 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
‘(5th included). 


<= - | en a 
¢ gS = 
—< ait -@- @ ir i 

1 = | | 

z i: Seas 
5: aes =. 2 — 
a coat 

11 5 5) 6 yi - 

9 3 3 4 6 = 

Hf = 2 - 3 3 


The example at * is virtually a secondary 7th on the supertonic, but with 
a different resolution. 


Progressions in which the 11th cannot be classed as an 
Unessential Note. 


911. The chord usually resolves on the tonic chord. 
(Other resolutions are possible, particularly in chromatic 
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harmonies.) The 11th remains to be a note of the succeeding 
chord :— 


(a) Root Position. (6) Root Position. (c) Third Inversion. 
(Schumann). 
ee | 
So ee ee 
{p= a feet "4-9 —|-_ 2B | 46-4 22 | ee 
a rl —_——|- - re] 

% 
repel ia 
er gee | ; eee 

72-2 |——— fe: = 5 we ees aban ee 
So = eee 
= ‘7% 
ll - 6 
bos 5 
ib > 


(i) The progressions at (a) and (b) are somewhat rare. 
(ii) The chord at * is the chord of the added 6th with a minor 3rd. (See 
Section 205.) 


(iii) When the 5th and 11th are present (as at (c) above) the 5th must neither 
proceed to the note which forms the 11th nor to an 8ve of that note :— 


Not good. Not good. Not good. 
—S —_ _—— 
‘ can P=. 5711 a) ol ae 
| 
; | | | 
eh a 
eS eB 8 Se Se |S 
petac cy == FE EE 
6 6 6 6 6 
5 5 6 5 f 


And vice versd, the 11th must not proceed either to the note which forms 
the 5th or to an 8ve of that note (when the chord resolves): 


(a) Not good. (b) Good. 


a dee 
Ee 
6 4 4 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT THIRTEENTH. 


212. The chord of the 13th is obtained by adding a 3rd to 
the chord of the 11th :— 


In C Major. == ——oae —E Ses 
s- a = 


ss Z = 
4 te 4 oe 
Major Minor 
7th. 9th, 11th. 13th, 13th. 
In C Minor. Fa ol 
—— 
tg. 


(i) In major keys the 13th may be either minor or major. 

(ii) The complete chord contains seven notes. In four-part writing three 
notes must be omitted. (The note on which the 13th resolves is always 
omitted.) 

(iii) The variations of the chord are almost endless. Only a few progressions 
can be given here. 


213. The chords of the dominant 13th may be divided into 
two groups (exactly as with 9ths and 11ths) :— 


(1) Those in which the 13th of the chord is like an unessential 
note. 


In all such chords, 
(a) There is no change of chord when the 13th resolves. 
(b) The 13th moves one step, either 
(i) down to the 5th, or 
(ii) up to the 7th. 
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Examples :— ¥ * 
SNe : |— — 
eS : 
Se 
vu i=l 
The 13th moves down | The 13th moves up 
to the 5th. ef to the 7th. 
eo lemmemees | so = | 
SS 


(2) Those in which the 13th of the chord cannot be classed 
as an unessential note. 
In all such progressions the 13th resolves on a note of some other chord. 


Example :— 


The 13th leaps a 3rd 
to the root of the tonic 
chord, 


Progressions in which the 13th is like an Unessential Note. 
I. The 13th falls one step to the 5th of the same Chord. 


214. In its most usual form the chord consists of the root, 
3rd, 7th and 13th. The 7th should never appear above the 
13th except in the last inversion (which is rarely used). When 
the 13th is resolved on the 5th of the chord the 5th must not 
be sounded at the same time as the 13th. The second in- 
version, therefore, cannot be used :— 


Root First Third Last 
Position. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. 
a ee 
a | | ts 
ee 
asl ea eae S| sa Sl ge oe or 
| Fa) a ms 
par -@ = | a 
CE $ =o> oer is 2 |_@ 3 i Ee Bs Ie 
3 Sey fs eas a a ee eo et a ge eee || 
~ a | Se |e gl ee eater ; 
eae c : 2 et aie wee Se 
*13 5 6 - he de 6 5 - 
7 - 5 - 4 - Que. 
4 3 2o De 
* The 13th is often figured 6 instead of 13. 
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215. Other varieties of the chord (with the 13th resolving 
on the 5th) are given below :— 


(a) (6) (c) (d) 


ae “Re : in Peters a 
> | Se es eo eee ae sane aero 
a ee see ee 
& fi ty oe Se, 


= ————[$ | | —__ | a 
13 5 13 5 7 - 13 5 
8 7 9 3 5 - 11 3 
3 - 7 - 43 Us 


(i) At (a) the root is doubled. The 7th appears when the 13th resolves. 

(ii) At (6) the 9th is combined with the 13th. 

(iii) At (c) the 9th does not resolve until the next chord is sounded. 

(iv) At (d) the 11th is included. 

(v) The figuring for the above might be given as follows:—{a) § 7, (b) 
& g (2) 5. 
23 43 

(vi) Each of the above progressions should be written out in the inversions. 


II. The 13th rises one step to the 7th of the same Chord. 


216. In these progressions the 7th must be omitted (until 
the 13th moves to the 7th) :— 


* (a) (6) ar (c) 


SS 


Se cy fe Pane eae 
a8 | ; 4 een 
a {be — be 
eS 2 ee 
1B : - 6 me - 6 

oe 8 2 3 


(i) At (b) the minor 9th is included. The 7th is treated as a rising 7th. 
(ii) At (c) the 9th and 11th are included. The 7th is again treated as a 
rising 7th. 
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Progressions in which the 13th cannot be classed as an 
Unesssential Note. 


217. In these progressions the chord usually resolves on the 
tonic chord. With one important exception the 13th— 
major or-minor—will either 

(i) Fall a 3rd to the tonic ; or 

(ii) Remain to be a note of the following chord. 


The exception is in the minor 13th, which may rise a semitone. 


Examples of the 13th falling a 3rd to the tonic :— 
(a) (0) (c) (d) 


Aime ay femaliepep =e lay be i pea Scere ee Serene 
| re | . F | 
| | | 
edt |e | fl ee 
ee 
13 1 ii 7 6 
7 7 5 
4 


(i) At (a) the 13th is accompanied by the root, 3rd and 7th. 
(ii) At (b) the chord is followed by the submediant triad. 
(iii) = (c) the 3rd, 7th, 9th and 13th are present. 

v) A 


ey t (d) the 7th, 9th, 11th and 13th are present. (This progression 
hould be compared with that of the secondary 7th on the subdominant.) 


218. Examples of the 13th remaining to form a note of the 
following chord :— 


(a) (c) 


== a 
| === 2 heres ie sae 
Veet dL 
ba | ———— | eo =f 

css inapemer Se ae =e 


7 6 7 
4 


(i) At (a) the root, 3rd, 9th and 13th are present. 


(ii) At (b) and (c) the chord is identical with the secondary 7th on the 
subdominant. 
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219. Examples of the minor 13th rising a semitone are given 
below. In major keys the minor 18th is usually written as 
an augmented 5th from the root :— 


(a) (6) 


The D# at (a) is not part of the (accepted) Harmonic Chromatic Scale; 
therefore it is said to be in false notation. The true notation is given at (b). 
(The writer is of opinion that the above chord would be satisfactorily explained 
as an Augmented Triad on the Dominant.) 


220. The progressions explained in this chapter may be used 
in major and minor keys. In major keys the 9th and 13th 
may be either major or minor. 


False Relation. 
221. Such progressions as the following should be avoided :~— 


Exceptional Progressions. 
222. Exceptional resolutions of the 13th are sometimes met 
with, such as the following :— 
(a) 


(i) At (a) the 13th leaps down to the 3rd. , 
(ii) At (6) the E is an anticipation of the succeeding harmony rather than a 


true 13th. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE CHROMATIC SCALE. CHROMATIC TRIADS. EXPEDIENT 
FALSE NOTATION. CHROMATICALLY ALTERED CHORDS. 
The Chromatic Scale. 


223. The harmonic chromatic scale of C is as follows :— 


yee ae ———— ee ee 


=e St —— == 


A triad is chromatic when one or more chromatic notes are 


used in its formation. Thus, ta is chromatic in C 


major. 
The Supertonic Chromatic Common Chord. 


224. The most important chromatic triad is a major common 
chord on the supertonic of a major or minor key. In the 


major key the 3rd of the chord is chromatic, in the minor key 
the 3rd and 5th are chromatic :— 


Key of C Major. Key of C Minor. 

ee es eee to i) SNR SS 3 

SS Crte— = eS 
te take 1s et oh abiaatte 


(i) The second inversion is not often used. 
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(ii) Unless the chord is treated in a special way a modulation to the dominant 
key will take place :— 


5 ae 
‘ le 


At (a) there is no modulation. The chord is chromatic in C major. 
At (6) there is a modulation to G. The chord is diatonic in that key. 


225. The triad will be properly treated as a chromatic chord 
if the following rules are observed :— 
(1) The 3rd must never be doubled. 
(2) The 3rd must always rise or fall a semitone. 
(3) The chord must be followed either by :— 
(a) The tonic chord (generally an inversion) ; or 
(b) A chord containing the subdominant (generally 
some position of the dominant 7th). 


Examples :— 
Key of C Major. 
(a) 


* 
SSS ea 
cg gee a | 
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Key of C Minor. 
(0) 


The progressions at (a) and (6) may be freely used in either major or minor 
keys. 


226. When this chromatic chord is followed by the tonic 
chord, the 8rd should rise a semitone :— 


j= 


Not good. 


When the chord is followed by a chord containing the 
subdominant, the 3rd should fall a semitone :— 


(22 eT 


Not Pere for students. 


The Major Chord on the Minor Second of the Scale. 


227. A major chord on the minor 2nd of the scale is used in 
major and minor keys :— 


In C Major, In C Minor. 
eb] Ses 
D6 
D5 D 


(i) In the major key the root and 5th are chromatic, in the minor key the 
root only. 
“(ii) The first inversion of the chord is known as the Neapolitan Sixth. 
This is the form in which the chord is most often used. 
(iii) The 2nd inversion is rarely used (though quite possible). 
(iv) The 3rd (a major 3rd) may be doubled, even in the first inversion. 
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228. The chord is usually followed by the tonic chord as at (a), 


or by the dominant chord as at (b), though other progressions are 
possible :— (a) x 


These progressions may be freely used in either major or minor keys. 


Diatonic Triads in the Minor Key used as Chromatic Triads 
in the Major Key. 


229. In minor keys there are three diatonic triads which 
include the minor 6th of the scale. These three triads are used 
as chromatic triads in the major key :— 


Diatonic Triads in C Minor. Chromatic Triads in C Major. 


Fe ee ei 


The note is the minor 6th of the scale. 


Examples of these triads are given below. ‘There are no 
special rules governing their use :— 


(a) 


* Diminished triad on the Supertonic. 
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——! > 


* Minor common chord on the Subdominant. (This chord is sometimes 
used in the Plagal Cadence.) 


(c) 


SE} 
ae 


* Major common chord on the minor 6th of C major. 

The first two chords in example (c) are sometimes used to form an inter- 
rupted cadence. 

280. It is possible to use a chromatic major triad on every 
chromatic degree of the scale. For the present students 
should confine themselves to the triads explained in this 
chapter. A complete table is now given :— 


Diatonic Triads in C Minor. Chromatic Triads in C Minor. 


[Ghee 8 | (GBS e leg 


Major. Major. 


Diatonic Triads in C Major. 


Major. Major. Diminished. Minor. Major. 


(The major chord formed in minor keys by the Tierce de Picardie is not 
regarded as a chromatic chord.) 
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281. Suspensions may be freely used in connection with 
chromatic triads. 


232. When prepared 7ths are formed on chromatic chords 
they are treated somewhat after the manner of secondary 
7ths :— , 


* Prepared 7th over the chromatic chord on the minor 2nd. 


Expedient False Notation. 


238. In Section 219 mention was made of expedient false 
notation. The triads in which false notation is commonly 
used are :— 


Key C major. r= Zot ig—Es2 =| 


(i) The Gf, CZ and D# do not form part of the harmonic chromatic scale of 
©. Therefore it is not customary to refer to the above chords as augmented 
triads on the tonic, subdominant and dominant. The G@ is regarded as AD, 
the minor 13th of C; the C# as Db, the minor 9th of C; the Df as Eb, the 
minor 13th of G. 

(ii) The harmonic chromatic scale arose out of the Day Theory and kindred 
systems of harmony. It is unfortunate that musicians have not yet united 
in the acceptance of a broader view of the chromatic scale. 


(iii) In chromatic harmonies the general rule is that a note which ascends 


chall be written as a sharpened (or raised) note, thus, = 


* 


rather than as a flattened (or lowered) note, thus, =e] 
* 
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234. The triads explained above may be resolved as follows. 
Other resolutions are possible :— 


Key C major. 


i i aay 
] | se case 
ay ae ae OS Oe 
= is] +z ao ae ae eens § e 
as Rial | | a 
a aaa aaa 
ba ZA | | ee 
aEZ a Be eo ed = a ome eS 
OE? == =6 eal oe 
Zoe == 5 ee citer ion 


Chromatically Altered Chords. 


235. The triads explained in Section 233 are some- 
times called chromatically altered chords. Triads may also 
be chromatically altered by using sounds a semitone above or 
below any harmony note. Thus, chromatic notes may be 
used with the chord of C as follows :-— 


(a) (0) (c) 


‘ 
x 
hits 
SON 
| 


| 
Sane ae oa oS 
Se ——” 
es a 
Healer || Ossi saek) 


The works of modern composers abound in such passages. Progressions 
like the one given at (a) may be used quite freely by students. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE SUPERTONIC CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE 7TH, 9TH, 
lltas AND 138tTu. 


The Supertonic Chromatic 7th. 


286. The supertonic chromatic 7th is formed by adding 
a 7th to the major triad on the supertonic :— 


In C Major. In C Minor. 
eo = | 
7 
t5 


+ 
(i) The chord may be used in the inversions. 
(ii) In the 2nd inversion the 7th may be treated as a rising 7th. 
(iii) Neither the 3rd nor the 7th should be doubled. 
(iv) The examples given below may be used in major and minor keys. 


237. The chord is usually followed by either :— 

(i) The tonic chord (generally an inversion) ; or 

(ii) A chord containing the subdominant (generally a domi- 
nant discord). 


288. When the supertonic chromatic 7th is followed by the 
tonic chord, 

(i) The 3rd of the supertonic must rise a semitone (to the 
5th of the tonic chord) ; and 

(ii) The 7th of the supertonic must remain (to be the root of 
the tonic chord). 
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Examples :— 
Exceptional Progression. 


ee Sad | 
—_—__c._. |___ 7 a mr! = 
=o = SS eee aoe t 
a — = al => —|— 6 -——_————|- 
Sai a ; == | 
7“ | : 
La | eae pees. 
pie reae os Seams s Jfe—|—2 Curiae Saar 
a ee ee sao See 
4 6 6 5 i 6 5 
bs 5 4 3 t 4 3 


T 
Here the 5th of the supertonic 
leaps to the root of the tonic 
chord. The 7th may then leap. 
239. When the 7th is followed by some chord containing 
the subdominant, both the 3rd and 7th of the supertonic 
should fall a semitone :— 


(Rare.) 


This does not cause a modulation provided the subdominant is introduced 
immediately after the dominant chord. 


Occasionally the root of the chord is omitted. The chord is then a diminished 
ne on the augmented 4th of the scale. The 5th of the triad is generally 
oubled :— 


* | | 
5 eee ae 
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The Supertonic Chromatic 9th. 


240. The supertonic chromatic 9th is formed by adding a 
3rd above the supertonic 7th :— 


Major 9th, | Minor 9th. Minor 9th. 

Ya 0 jor GB] tn coins ——— 
1 " " 
¢ ue 


The chord must be followed by either :— 


(i) The tonic chord (generally an inversion) ; or 
(ii) A chord containing the subdominant (generally a domi- 


nant discord). 


241. The 9th of the chord may be treated as follows :— 
(1) Like an unessential note. 
(a) By falling one step to the root of the chord. 
(b) By rising one step to the 3rd of the chord. 


In these examples there is no change of chord. (The resulting chord is a 
supertonic chromatic 7th which must be correctly resolved.) 


Examples :— 
(a) (a) pee : 


= ge Se 


Root Position. First Inversion, Root Position. 
The 9th falls. The 9th falls. The 9th rises, 


(2) As a real 9th. 
(i) By falling a 7th to the 3rd of the chord. 
(ii) By remaining to form a note of the succeeding chord. 
(iii) In major keys the minor 9th may rise a semitone. 
At (i) there is no change of chord. 


At (ii) the tonic chord usually follows. 
At (iii) the tonic chord follows. 
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Examples :— 


(i) (ii) 


* ON 
= Jz 
—f-e i o 
S| (Seta 
-o- { 
| | 
ote me 
———— ror Dee | re i 
—— ; Se ales a 
The 9th falls a 7th. The 9th remains. The 9th rises a semitone. 


The Ep in example (iii) is usually written DZ, thus forming yet another 
example of expedient false notation. 


The Supertonic Chromatic 11th and 13th. 


242. These chords are very rare. Usually the llth and 
13th are like unessential notes. The rules for these chords 
may be grouped under two heads :— 


(1) The rules governing supertonic chromatic discords. 
(2) The rules governing 1lths and 13ths. 
That is (1) the root, 3rd, 7th and 9th must be treated as 


explained throughout this chapter, and (2) the 11th and 13th 
must be treated like the dominant 11th and 13th. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE TONIC CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE 71x, 97x, 11TH 
AND 1318. 


The Tonic Chromatic 7th. 


243. The tonic chromatic 7th is formed by adding a minor 
7th to the major chord on the tonic :— 


=a) fg 


(i) The chord may be used in the inversions. 

(ii) Neither the 3rd nor the 7th may be doubled. 

(iti) The chord may be used in major and minor keys. 

(iv) The 7th may be treated as a rising 7th. 

(v) When the root is omitted the resulting chord is a diminished triad on 
the mediant. 

(vi) The tonic 7th is not used so much as the supertonic 7th. 


244, The chord is usually followed by either :— 
(i) A dominant discord ; or 
(ii) A supertonic discord. 


The tonic 7th may be followed by the subdominant chord 
—without causing modulation—provided the succeeding chord 


defines the tonic key :— 


: | 
* a ae | — 

Key of = = ar 

C Major. iG ages 
i ee | > i 


Tonic Dominant 
7th. 7th. 
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245. When the tonic chromatic 7th is followed by a domi- 
nant discord, 

(i) The 3rd of the tonic should rise a minor 2nd (to the 7th 
of the dominant) ; and 

(ii) The 7th of the tonic should rise a chromatic semitone 
(to the 3rd of the dominant). 


Examples :— 
Exceptional Progression. 
* 
4 ge=2= Sse ae 3 —— 
ie a a 
| 
coil — 
ie 2 oa 
ae a— by psi eet 
Co Se eS, 
| —— 


The 3rd of the tonic 
falls a 2nd. 
246. When the tonic 7th is resolved on a supertonic discord, 
(i) The 38rd of the tonic should rise a tone (to the 8rd of the 
supertonic) ; and 
(ii) The 7th of the tonic should fall a semitone (to the 5th 
of the supertonic). 


Example :— 


Key of C Major. 


The Tonic Chromatic 9th. 
247. The tonic 9th is as follows :— 


In C Major. In C Minor. 
Major 9th. Minor 9th, Minor 9th, 


S| == 
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{i) The chord should be followed by either a dominant discord or a supertonic 
discord. (See Sections 236 to 241.) 


(ii) The 9th should be treated like the 9th of the supertonic discord. (See: 
Sections 240 and 241.) 


Examples of the tonic minor 9th :— 


Key C. x 


= 
=e P 
ae 
Followed by a Followed by a 
Dominant Discord. Supertonic Discord. 


Succession of Diminished Sevenths. 


248. Ascending or descending successions of dominant, tonic 
and supertonic minor 9ths (7.e., diminished 7ths) are frequently 
used :— 

(a) Key A Minor. 


Se ee 
B. K, 2; 


A. 


Roots :— E, 


(6) Key A Minor. 
BAcH. 


Eeere- ee Be 
. E. 


Roots :—B. A 


The Tonic Chromatic 11th and 13th. 


249, These chords are rarely used. Some of the chords, 
usually called tonic 1lths and 13ths, can be satisfactorily 
explained in other ways. The chord marked * in the following 
example may be regarded as a tonic 11th in C (with 5th, 7th, 
minor 9th and 11th) resolving on a dominant 7th :— 


a 
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But in such a progression the B? and D? would usually be 
written A¢ and C#. The chord is then a dominant 7th, the 
A¢ and C¢ being auxiliary notes below B and D :— 


* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE CHORD OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 


250. The chord of the augmented sixth which is most used 
is formed on the minor 6th of the scale, in major and minor 
keys :— 

Key, C Major or C Minor. 


2) 


251. Three forms of the chord are in common use :— 


The Italian 6th. The French 6th. The German 6th. 
(With Major 3rd and (With Major 3rd, Augmented (With Major 8rd, Perfect 
Augmented 6th.) 4th and Augmented 6th.) 5th and Augmented 6th.) 


Se) GS SS 


(i) In four-part writing the 3rd is doubled in the Italian 6th. 


(ii) It is not known how the names Italian, French and German came to 
be applied to the chords. To a certain extent the chords are characteristic 
of the music of the three nations. The Italian 6th, like Italian music, is 
somewhat thin in effect ; the French 6th is piquant ; ‘the German 6th is rich 


and full. 


Resolutions of the Chord. 


252. The chord usually resolves either on the tonic or the 
dominant chord :— 
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(1) On the tonic chord :— 


Italian 6th. French 6th. German 6th. 
eel ae | Ss 
ig Veal | | : ) | 
bo ete BU ee an Be ek a 
S———— 2 Sa 
46 6 5 £6 6 65 =6 o6 5 
a} 4 1s D5 4-73 


(ii) On the dominant chord :— 


Italian 6th. French 6th. ._ German 6th. 


c a aes © —— ae een Taso sees Se 
“2—S— a ie eee 
" ! Bs I beld HI 
7p S—|-2 —)pe—|-2—||>S_—|-2- | pa? | 
—— e a ———s cae 
Bad. Possible. 


The above examples may be transposed to the tonic minor key 


Progression of the Chromatic Notes. 


258. In the examples given in the preceding section the 
notes forming the augmented 6th move a semitone in opposite 
directions. This is the most usual treatment of the chord. 


254. When the chord of the augmented 6th resolves on either 
a dominant discord or a supertonic discord, the notes forming 
the augmented 6th usually proceed in oblique motion ; that 
is, one note remains while the other moves (generally a semi- 
tone) :— 
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Resolving on a Resolving on a Supertonic Discord. 
Dominant Discord. x 
: paul 
to o-—— - to—oe—-2 
ie feess| =e ae = ¢ =e 
‘ ae are las iewere 
(=| (aa 
roel Wer he. leas ae) 
5 Ons aes Grp ete 


255. The two notes forming the augmented 6th should 
rarely proceed in similar motion. In the following examples 
both notes descend a semitone :— 


(a) Mozart. (b) BEETHOVEN. 
ney of Ep. ey of a | Z ° 
— —— te 0 e- 3 
De = = eee S| reer es||I 
aS c=} (aS SS | 
ve ae Lee 
Sea sora ae BeSer za 
oe ae a ee =k iéaa 
mie y 
French 6th. ee 6th. 


The example at (b) is particularly interesting. The EJ on the lower staff 
should be Fb (a perfect 5th above the bass, Bhp). If it were so written, there 
would be consecutive perfect 5ths between the two lowest parts in the first 
and second chords. Beethoven knew the effect was good. One wonders 
why he altered the notation. 


Inversions of the Chord. 


256. In the inversions of the chord the same rules of pro- 
gression apply. The inversions are somewhat rare :— 


Italian 6th. French 6th. German 6th. 


Sa sat EN 
c Z es 
. eee) 


First Second Last 
Inversion. Inversion, Inversion. 
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The Augmented 6th as a Double-Root Chord. 


257. According to the Day Theory of harmony, the chord 
of the augmented 6th has two roots :-— 


(a) Roots G and D. (b) Roots G and D. (c) Roots G and D. 


¥ » 
Oo. et oe —37Ga, 
Sz=] aS =p 
e 


(a) Ap isthe minor 9th of G. C isthe perfect llth of G. F¥ is the major 
3rd of D. 


(6) In the French 6th the D is the 5th of G. 
(c) In the German 6th the H? is the minor 13th of G, 


This explanation is so doubtful that it is now rarely given. 


258. A much more satisfactory explanation is that which 
treats of the chord as a chromatically altered chord, as illus- 


trated in the following examples :— 
* 


oe coe 
eed Oe Se SP Po Pt a ahi 6 to __@ 
_# : is ria = 
—— oot 


| 


Any chord founded on the interval marked * (and resolving 
in the key of C) is correctly described as an augmented 6th on 
A?, the minor 6th of C. 


259. In the following example the augmented 6th on the 
subdominant is formed by the chromatic alteration of one of 
the notes of the added 6th :— 


. * * GouUNOD. 
Pa ee SS ee 
C= : P = =a ——— oes i 


Chord of the With the 6th 
Added 6th. chromatically 
laised, 


Many authorities consider this another example of false notation (Dt for Ep). 
The chord is then a dominant minor 13th, root G. 
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260. An augmented 6th is sometimes written on the minor 
2nd of the scale :— 


Italian French German 
6th. 6th. 6th. 
Key of i 
C Major. —— 2 5—||- || 
3 Bick 0S 


According to the Day Theory the roots of the above chords are C and G, 


The chord usually resolves in one of the following ways :— 


(i) Upon the tonic chord. 
(ii) Upon the subdominant chord. 
(iii) Upon a dominant discord. 


This chord is rarely used in minor keys. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FURTHER CHAPTER ON MODULATION. 


261. A well-ordered modulation is good whether it is effected 
by means of (1) a gradual leaning towards the new key, or 
(2) a sudden transition. 


262. Modulations are named in several ways :— 


I. Gradual Modulation. 


The modulation is said to be gradual when the chords which 
mark the change of key are approached by means of one or 
more chords common to both keys. In the following example 
the modulation is gradual, the chord marked * being part of 
the keys of C and G :— 


* 
Jad, Se ras ra 
ajor. 2 : SE ajor 
| | a 
II. Sudden Modulation. 
In a sudden change of key the modulating chords are 


approached by means of a chord belonging to the first key 
only, and not to the new key :— 


Key of 
G Major. 


Anes EG: =o es : 
; =e 
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III. Natural Modulation. 


Natural modulation occurs when the music passes from a 
given key to any of its five related (or attendant) keys. 


IV. Extraneous Modulation. 


In extraneous modulation the music passes to any key other 
than one of the attendant keys. 


V. Transient Modulation. 


In transient modulations the new key is only briefly touched 
upon, the music either passing to yet another key or returning 
to the original key. 


When two or more transient modulations occur (on the way to a new key) 
the modulation is by some writers said to be compound. 


VI. Permanent Modulation. 


The modulation is said to be permanent when the music 
remains for some time in the new key. 


Chords used in Modulation. 


2638. Among the devices by which modulations may be 
effected are the following :— 

(i) By means of triads which are diatonic in both keys (as 
explained in Chapter XIV.). 

(ii) By triads or chords which are diatonic in one key and 
chromatic in the other. 

(iii) By chords which are chromatic in both keys. 

(iv) By chords which have a note in common. 

(v) By enharmonic modulation. 


In some modulations there may be notes of the new key which are harsh 
in effect if taken suddenly. Such notes should be withheld as long as possible. 


Modulation by Chords Diatonic in one Key and Chromatic 
in the other. 
264. In the following example the chord marked * (a Nea- 
politan 6th) is taken as a chromatic chord in C minor and 
quitted as a diatonic chord in A? major :- 
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BEETHOVEN. 
$< a 
= —-} So 3 ee eee 
(ee 
; Se 
ip sf a7 
1B s Oo. —— 
Cea eee a2 == 
= sa=e — 
sf sf 
Se ee fe. lobe. Pe. — 
: = ee = 2 9- 
ae =e ft be: 
* tt ss 
‘ [FA PTR 
De 2 e Pas F 
ao 2 S o a = 2 
= ee ee 
sf or 


Modulation by Chords Chromatic in both Keys. 


265. At (a) the chord marked * is taken as the dominant 
minor 9th in C and quitted as the supertonic minor 9th in F. 
At (b) the chord marked * is taken as the tonic 7th in G and 
quitted as the supertonic 7th in F :— 


(a) Key C. * Key F. WAGNER. 
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Modulation by Chords which have a Note in common. 


266. In the following examples the various notes of the chord 
of the dominant 7th are systematically treated. Chords of 
the 9th, 11th and 13th may be treated in a similar manner :— 


Root Root Root 3rd 8rd ard 
becomes becomes becomes becomes becomes becomes 
Srde 5th. 7th. Root. 5th. 7th. 

| | | ! 
ri- gaa | — Mee §—i— ! = - 
(2 Sees 2 eel) (Goose est 
meer (to eso 
4 el al, pines | 
be d b ERE gta Ie) =, KEL MeL ta 
Ronicoqaas : tg aor & Bee re #2 repo 
ee Fee fas |gcames mera 
5th 5th 5th 7th 7th 7th 
becomes becomes becomes becomes becomes becomes 
Root. 3rd. Tth. Root. ord. 5th. 


| L~_| LA! 


aes 
o—o— eo —e—, 6 -—e--, 


(Gales (¢R SEI 
ace J | mil dre did dia | 
(eteetee) peepee 


Enharmonic Modulation by Diminished ‘ths. 


267. There are only three chords of the diminished 7th. All 
three may be used in any major or minor key, the notation 
changing with each key. 

In C the chords are :— 


mee rinant Supertonic Tonic (b) Repetition of ee given 
minor 9th. minor 9th. minor 9th. at (a) 
caries 7=E3 =| 
ne G. Root D: Root C. Root G. Root D. Root C. 


In the key of G the chords are written :— 


Tonic Dominant Supertonic 
minor 9th. minor 9th. minor 9th. 
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268. By enharmonic change each chord may be derived from 
four roots :— 


== Se 


Root G. Root E. Root CE. Root Bb. 


Each of these chords may belong to three keys. For instance, 
the first chord, with root G, may be (1) a tonic minor 9th in 
G, (2) a dominant minor 9th in C, or (3) a supertonic minor 
9th in F. 

For each chord there are 4 roots X 3 keys X 2 modes 
(major and minor) = 24 keys. 

Therefore, each chord of the diminished 7th may be used to 
modulate from any one key to any other key. 


269. Many beautiful examples of such modulations occur 
in the works of the great composers. In bar 1 of the following 
extract the chord marked * is a dominant minor 9th in G minor, 
properly resolved in that key; in bar 2 the same chord is 
treated—by enharmonic change—as the dominant minor 
9th in E minor :— 


Sa 


fog oe 


In ECan 2 the chord marked * is written in fe notation of the new key (E_ 
minor 


270. At (a) in the following examples, the modulating chord 
is taken as the supertonic minor 9th in C (i.e. D, F#, A, C, Eb) 
and left as the supertonic minor 9th (F, A, C, Eb, Gb) in Eb 
major. At (b) the modulating chord is again taken as the 
supertonic minor 9th in C; this time it is left as the dominant 
minor 9th in E major :— 
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(a) 


2a ad === 
22s sds rps ees, 

| sat {(— De 

| real 

| | | i 
p= Se tng 6 | 
ek SS ae: 
—i = pe S 

(d) * 

SS ener ee eer 
a [oa 
2 Ss eee a 

| es Oat alld 


(i) The supertonic minor 9th (in the key which is being approached) is a 
most useful chord for modulation. 

(ii) In advanced exercises students should use a rhythmic figure, as at (a) 
and (6) above. Plain blocks of chords are insufficient. 


Enharmonic Modulation by Augmented 6ths and Fundamental ‘7ths. 


271. By enharmonic change an augmented 6th (German 
form) may become a dominant 7th, and vice versd, thus :— 


(a) German 6th on (6) Dominant 7th 
Minor 6th of C. in Dp. 
th EE koL sae 
os | —— 5 


(i) The German 6th at (a) may also occur either on the minor 2nd of G, or 
on the subdominant of Ep. The 7th at (b) may also be either the tonic 7th 
in Ab, or the supertonic 7th in Gp. Thus, many modulations are possible. 

(ii) If a German 6th is changed to a 7th (as in the above example) the 
modulation is usually to the key which is a semitone higher than the origina] 


key. 
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(iii) If a dominant 7th is changed to a German 6th the modulation is usually 
to the key which is a semitone lower, thus :— 


== ES 


Dominant 7th in C. Augmented 6th in 
B (Major or Minor). 


Example :— 
% * 
Lee tes | 
ea 
Giz o-* a7: te te-0-|2- Sl ° |e 
aie as ae - 
————— 
| a Se ae ee 
Ba Sf fot cE ea — 
Pee 2 a= = i 


Enharmonic Modulation by Minor 18ths. 


272. By enharmonic change a minor 13th may appear in 


three forms :— 
(a) (b) (c) 


Pe- 
eee == 
& —_ mis IE =| 
Root G. Root B. Root Eb. 


Each of these may be regarded as a tonic, supertonic or 
dominant 13th (in major and minor keys). 


278. Other modulations are possible by means of these chords. 


The chord EF =| may be written — | 


The new position suggests the following :— 
(i) Augmented Triad on the mediant in 


C minor. 
(ii) Augmented Triad. on the tonic in Eb See 
major, Sections 
(iii) Augmented Triad on the subdominant in {115 to 118, 
Bp major. 233and 234, 


(iv) Augmented Triad on the dominant in 
Ab major. 
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; 274. The following extracts are from Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” 
uite :— 


(a) 
=te=y Ss oe eer 
SS 
= i | 
oA er eee E ao —4= 
(0) 
ee 
ae cE 

: Das om 
ares aoe ==[fSht rigs ate 


At the beginning of the extract (a) the music is in the key 
of D major. The chord marked * would by many theorists 
be explained as a dominant minor 13th in D (A, C#, F%), left 
as a tonic minor 13th in F. 

The (b) extract begins in F major. The chord at * is a 
dominant minor 13th in F (C, E, Ab), left as a tonic minor 
13th in E. 

A simpler way would be to regard the chord in example (a) as an augmented 
triad on the minor 6th of the scale of I, that at (b) as a similar chord on the 
minor 6th of E. 

The Law of the Sharpest Note. 


275. In the chord E S>g—]| the notes represent the following major 
ae: 


key-signatures :—B, 5 sharps; D, 2 sharps; F, 1 flat; Ab, 4 flats. For our 
present purpose B, with 5 sharps, is sharper than D, 2 sharps. (Conversely, 
D is flatter than B.) IF, with 1 flat, is sharper than Ab, which has 4 flats. 

The sharpest note in any fundamental discord is the 3rd of the chord. Hence, 
the real root is a major 3rd below the sharpest note. (This rule does not apply 
to chords of the 11th, as no 3rd is present in such chords.) 

In the chord given above the sharpest note is B ; therefore the real root is G. 
Students must not be deceived by notes which are in false notation. If false 
notation is present it is invariably the sharpest note which needs changing 
to the correct notation. 

(In fundamental 7ths the 7th is the flattest note; in all other fundamental 
discords the minor th is the flattest note.) 

These rules do not apply to the chord of the augmented 6th. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


PEDALS. 


276. A pedal (pedal-note, pedal-point, or organ-point) is 
a note sustained or repeated through a succession of chords 
of which the pedal may or may not form a part :— 


In the above example the pedal-note C does not form a part of the second 
and fourth chords. 


277. The pedal-note is usually either the dominant or the 
tonic. 


(i) The dominant pedal generally precedes (a) the entry of an important 
subject, (b) the beginning of a new section of the movement, or (c) a final 
close. 


(ii) The tonic pedal is generally used at the close of a movement (or section 
of a movement) to give a tranquil and conclusive effect. 


(iii) Pedal-notes are not often used in short exercises. The tonic pedal is 
sometimes effective in coda passages. 


278. The following example is from the first Prelude of the 
* Forty-eight ” :— 


Bacu. 
. coe 3: = aS 42% 
we ee 
Ss ee er i ee eee 
ee 


Dominant Pedal. 
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ae a a 
ae a oo eae ewe a << 


Tonic Pedal. 


279. The rules governing pedal-notes are :—~— 


(i) The pedal-note must form a part of the last chord of the 
pedal passage. According to some authorities, the pedal-note 
should also form a part of the first chord of the pedal passage. 


(ii) Where the pedal-note is not a note of the harmony, the 
part next above the pedal must form a correct bass to the 
upper parts (2.e. it must proceed according to the rules governing 
a bass part). 


(iii) Modulations may occur on a pedal. 


In major keys the most frequently used modulations on a dominant pedal 
are to the supertonic minor key and the mediant minor key ; on a tonic pedal, 
to the subdominant key. ; 

In minor keys the modulation (on either a dominant or a tonic pedal) is 
usually to the subdominant minor key. 


(iv) When a dominant and tonic pedal occur in succession 
the dominant pedal usually precedes the tonic pedal. (See 
the example in Section 278.) 


Double-Pedals. 


280. A double-pedal is formed when the tonic and dominant 
are sustained at the same time. The tonic pedal is usually 
below the dominant, as in the example at (a) from Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral”? Symphony. (Double-pedals frequently occur in 
music of a pastoral character.) In the example at (6) from 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, the tonic pedal is above the 
dominant :— 
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(a) ' BEETHOVEN. 
Acs | = — = = 
= = =o .-@ “2-9 i. I = ; i 1 oe = — 
G 4 oF = e = | os $ g = 
| RL TT ES 
1 
{hes Fe. | = —= 
P : eC e ae 
Ceemerseat. aos 
Ww 
(b) BEETHOVEN. 
Pe oe 
G al fo ] Se ee 
ppt = = 


Inverted Pedals. 


281. A pedal-note is called an inverted pedal when it occurs 
in one of the upper parts instead of in the bass :-— 


MENDELSSOHN. 


(gies ra eee Be eee 


= —————— 


This example is part of a long inverted-pedal passage which occurs in 
Mendelssohn's Organ Sonata, No. 2 (in C minor). 
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282. Occasionally the pedal-note is sounded in both the bass 
and an upper part at the same time :— 


ie) reeeenenl ee Seen 

= alo 2 Me 2) 2 eee 
ain a al = ar 
ea fee a 
8) eee 


Florid Pedal. 


283. Sometimes a pedal is ornamented by means of auxiliary 
notes :— 


BEETHOVEN. 


The notes marked * are auxiliary notes to the pedal-note C, 


CHAPTER XXXi. 


HARMONY IN MORE THAN FOUR PARTS. 


284. In writing for five, six, seven or eight voices, the rules 
given for four-part harmony should be observed as far as 
possible. 

Notes which have a fixed progression (such as the leading 
note; the 7th, 9th, 11th and 13th; and certain notes of the 
augmented 6th) should not be doubled. 

Some authors allow consecutive 5ths and 8ves in contrary 
motion in seven and eight-part harmony. Others do not 
permit such progressions except between the two lowest voices, 
as in the following :— 


In order to obtain good part-writing, crossing of parts may 
be used rather freely. 


285. In adding to the four voice-parts it is immaterial 
which voices are added. 

In five-part writing there are usually either two sopranos 
or two tenors. In six-part writing, either two sopranos and 
two tenors, or two contraltos and two basses. 


286. In eight-part writing there may be either one choir of 
eight voices as at (a), or two choirs of four voices as at (b). 
The latter form lends itself readily to antiphonal effects. 
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(a) Choir of Eight Voices :— 
Sop. 1, 2. MENDELSSOHN (114th Psalm). 


gitar eds 


Tenor 1, 2. 
IA eae 
es Ole foe | 
oe -3a eo : ! 
“= SSriemvores B= £4 a =e year ate 
nae rata aaa Fae ea es areor 3a 
See ry | 
Then was Ju-dah hisho-ly place, Is-ra - el, Is-ra-el. 
Bass 1, 


(b) Two Choirs :— 


Bacu. 


sya 


My strengthis gone, 
| 


ist Cuorr. 


3np CuHorr. 


ee te pe) os 


E =e se Se —— 
My strength : gone, I yearn for 
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Ist Corr. 


2nv CHOIR. 


Another example of eight-part writing is given in Section 300. 


287. Hight-part writing is rarely used for long passages. 
Great fulness of harmony soon becomes tedious ; for the sake 
of variety it is necessary either (1) to give rests for some of the 
voices, or (2) to double some of the parts. Tallis’s ‘‘ Motet”’ 
in 40 parts and Ballabene’s “ Kyrie and Gloria ”’ in 48 parts 
are uninteresting curiosities. In Bantock’s Choral-Symphony 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,” for unaccompanied voices (in 20 parts), 
there is comparatively little writing in eight or more real 
parts. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


APPLIED HARMONY. 
HINTS TO EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 


288. A technical work on harmony must of necessity deal 
chiefly with explanations of time-honoured rules rather than 
with the practical application of the progressions involved. 
In this chapter a few suggestions are given concerning (1) the 
treatment of chords, and (2) the structural devices used in 
actual composition. 


Accompaniments to Florid Melodies. 


289. In quick passages it is often advisable to use only one 
chord to several notes of the melody :— 


Sigh no more, Ladies, Stevens. 

e =a Se Ss _— 
ay oe ae Oe yen = = Ss — Relea wy S57) 
=a y oS Sie ee pe 


And be you blithe and bonny, Converting all yoursounds of woe, 


<a as 
ae ee ee ato a aes hie 
ae SS s=| ete 


If a chord were placed to each melody note in the above example the effect 
would be clumsy and ungainly. 


K 
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Arpeggio Accompaniments. 


290. The chord at (a) may appear in many forms. Examples 
are given at (0b), (c), and (d) :— 
(a) (o) (c) (d) 


oe 


Ses 


Detached bass-notes are written at (c) and(d). The mental effect of such 
notes will continue throughout the succeeding beats, exactly as if sustained 
sounds were heard. 


The notes of all such arpeggio or broken chord passages 
should be regarded as separate voices. The mistakes in the 
ae at (a) are made clear at (b) :-— 


The Doubling of Parts. 


291. Consecutive 8ves and unisons may be used between 
melody notes and any of the upper parts of the accompaniment, 


as at (a); but not between the bass and any other part, as 
at (b):— © 
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(a) Good. HENSELT. 


a os 
a 


For additional examples the student should study the works of the great 
masters. 


The above rule applies in all music. For instance :— 


(i) In pianoforte music either the bass or any upper part 
may be in octaves. 

(ii) In organ music the pedal part is in octaves more often 
than not. 

(iii) In orchestral music the violoncello and double-bass 
parts are frequently in octaves. Also there is much doubling 
of parts, either at the octave or unison. 

(iv) Occasionally a whole passage is in octaves. 

(v) Modern composers write octaves even between the bass 
and an upper part. Students should not imitate such pro- 
-gressions as the following :— 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. 


1 


2 == 


Hil 
~ |S R 
jele| |e 
oft 
Vorxhe 
ea) a 


a ee 
Boia ae eee ee — 


i 


292. Either a discord or a leading-note in the melody may 
be doubled in any upper part of the accompaniment, and 
vice versd. Both parts may resolve, as at (a), or one part may 
proceed to another note of the chord as at (b), provided the 
remaining part is properly resolved :— 


sie = ime ai —.} 
C4 os == Cae es 
—— o ——— 
wit oe 
va | Tas | ae) 
| 
‘ Se ee ee 
as eee 
ot Oe ee . a 
SS 
(b) a. ak 
«22 7 Cm 
————_— 
eee 
eee ce 
Z 2 ii —| Sas 
SE 222 a 2 
rele aa ale 
to. -o- -o- 
—— 2 


Both these extracts are from Beethoven’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, 
Op. 12, No. 1. 
Rhythmic and Melodic Interest in the Voice-Parts. 


298. An exercise should be considered horizontally even more 
than perpendicularly ; each part must be interesting. The 
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perpendicular blocks at (a) are not advisable; variety is 
obtained at (b) by means of longer notes, and at (c) by increased 
interest in the voice parts :— 


(a) (b) 
— erecta! 
= = SJ ella 
C=) = : ==" fe 
$7 | vel | 
| rary 
ee Oe 
ea F . IE 


(i) Occasionally one or two notes of the melody may be left unharmonized, 
not only at the beginning, but also later in the melody. 

(ii) The artistic use of rests is a valuable aid to effective harmonies. 

(iii) Either phrasing or bowing marks are to be given in every exercise; 
students should carefully distinguish between the two kinds. But it must 
be remembered that bad part-writing cannot be made effective by the use of 


pretty phrase-marks. 


Suspensions. 


294. To many students a suspension is obnoxious unless it 
is tied to the note of preparation. But the young musician 
soon learns to delight in the little clashes and eventually finds 
the piquancy of the passage at (a) preferable to the cloying 
smoothness of that at (b) :— 


Whether any particular suspension ee be tied or not 
depends largely on the context. ° 
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The Opening Phrase of Melodies, Inner Melodies and 
Unfigured Basses. 


295. The parts (vocal or instrumental) need not all begin 
at the same time. Many tunes start with one or more notes 
before the chief accent, the note or group of notes being called 
the anacrusis. If possible, the accompanying harmonies 
should enter with the rhythm of the anacrusis, and the rhythm 
may form a feature of the succeeding harmonies :— 


(a) Anacrusis. 


_A word of warning is necessary regarding the inner melodies sometimes 
given as examination tests. The given part may he intended as (1) a melody 
proper, (2) a part of the accompaniment to a melody which is to be written by 
the candidate, or (3) a mixture of both. 


296. When the given melody or bass begins with an accented 
note, the other parts may begin at the same time :— 


MENDELSSOHN. 


But even in such instances rests may be introduced as at (a) 
below. And rests are preferable when the first note is a long 
one, as at (b) ; or when the first two notes are part of the tonic 
chord, as.at (c) :— 
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(c) 


297. The first chord need not be the tonic chord; nor is 
there any reason to avoid inversions so far as the first chord 
is concerned :— 


aed a ame = as PoE aS 
Snot => ignene 
arses eee 


298. An entry may be delayed provided imitation is intro- 
duced :— 
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299. Occasionally the imitation may be in the form of a 
canon (i.é., strict imitation in two or more parts). In the 
following harmonization of a given unfigured bass the treble 
and tenor parts are in canon :— 


—————~ aa aa LF TIS, 
: —4 n=l S E Nf a = = 
Oa SS oe x ae | 
i jae ez “2s ek “Se tel, e: cae 
| | an | 
* ———_ aN ae 
= — a 
roy Nee Nae 2S legos 
Sie pce Sass ee) a. ce a 
; Ae = = A Es | 


From the author’s “ Key to One Hundred Unfigured Basses,” by permission 
of Stainer & Bell, Ltd., London. 
300. The following masterly example of imitative entries 
is from Bach’s motet “‘ Be not afraid ”’ :— 
ve 
aS eas eof*o fo -*-2, —_—__— 
asero ee ——— o_o 


oo 


I up- iia 


pt ! ee ee 
mae pauses — 


Lup- Glas 


LS ——————————— 
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oy 


zit a eo =) — PSs 
& # =e ——— =e = == -* ag tee=| 


thes by the right hand, ete, 


thee, Iup-hold thee by _ the right hand, ete. 


a 7 aaa ae eae 8 


-? a eee 


Tup-hold thee by the right hand, ete. 


ar La At 
| rl 
ss 
Seth 
He 


#-t = ton tele eae | -She_»—»-0—-n—| 
eH SS eee 
Lup-hold thee, ete. 
Sy ae =O pi O° —p 9+ ——____—_g_5,__|- 
rt spa) ee GEE af ! os 2a ee f eo 3 
Ge fe aa ae 2222 el 
I up-hold . : ° . . thee 
a e 
hg 5, -O-@_ _@ =o @ led -P_ os 
i Se 
x ——— Z 
I up - hold thee, etc. 
a. —_ = 
= = Za 
a eae Ss Me ee Oa 
I uphold ° thee 
SSS ee ere ee. Be Sea 
SS SS Se See i — SA salt 
I uphold thee 


Students must not place too much importance on ezact imitation of a given 
phrase. Usually a slavish repetition is far less musical than a free repetition 


would be. 


The Middle Cadences and Phrases of an Exercise. 


301. The perfect cadence in the tonic key is rarely good in 
the middle of an exercise. Even the tonic chord itself should 
not be used in the root position more than absolutely necessary ; 
and all musicians abhor the constant repetition of the dominant 
and tonic chords. Most short exercises of the kind under 
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consideration begin and end in one key. The harmonies of 
the middle portion should sustain the interest and eventually 
lead to the final cadence as if that close were the natural outcome 
of all that had gone before. Students often make the mistake 
of choosing a chord for a given note without thinking whether 
the chord suits the context or not. Each chord should be 
chosen because of its effectiveness as part of the complete 
phrase. 


302. When the given melody or bass has a long note the 
other parts should provide rhythmic and melodic interest :-— 


(4) Melody given (6) Unfigured Bass given. 


: (2 Se, gece re S “ 
Se ee cn —s Se 
2S ee i < eat 


If at all possible, any note which is repeated on an accent, 
or tied to the previous note as at * above, should be treated 
either as a suspension or as a discord requiring a fixed pro- 
gression. 


The Concluding Phrase. 


303. When the concluding phrase of a melody is a repetition 
of one of the previcus phrases, different harmonies must be 
used :— 


| | ae 
fi — p 4-5 ———_S_5- 
2 Se 
(= Weenie ee te 
Nios ala 08h < Ji—! Sj 
= es 


ae) coe oe eee a 
——— 
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a. = anal cN i 
a =r a ee safe = =f 
Nt Vee eee ee ee 

oe eee ee 


The Final Cadence. 


304. It is rarely good for either the dominant or the tonic 
to be heard in the bass on an accented note immediately 
preceding the final cadence. Nor is it good for the dominant 
to be arrived at too soon. 

305. If the final note of the given melody or bass is prolonged 
so that a coda is necessary, the rhythmic and melodic interest 
must be sustained throughout. 


Variation of Harmony and Style in Ground-Basses. 


306. A ground-bass is a short phrase repeated a number of 
times with varied treatment. Such an exercise is of the nature 
of a set of variations on a given bass. At each repetition of 
the theme, the harmonies should become more and more 
interesting. In short exercises some such plan as the following 
may be adopted :—first time, interesting harmony (parts not. 
too elaborate) ; second, free use of passing notes and suspen- 
sions; third, chromatic chords and changes of key; fourth, 
imitative treatment. The exercise should form one continuous 
whole, even though variety of treatment is necessary. 

The accompanying examples are from Bach’s “ Passacaglia 
in C minor,” for organ :— 

(a) 


Manual. : roe 5 aN 
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VARIATION OF HARMONY 


(e) 
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é os 2 
= == SS ee 


(2) wa ee = 
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307. In a Passacaglia, the theme may be used in any part ; 
in a Chaconne, the theme is generally in the bass throughout. 
Extended exercises on a ground-bass are usually intended 
for instrumental treatment. The following are a few of the 
many ways in which a bass may be harmonized :— 
(1) Simple harmony of an interesting nature. 
(2) Simple melodic or rhythmic figures. 
(3) Suspensions. 
(4) Elaborate harmony. 
(5) Placing the bass in other parts. 
(6) More elaborate figures. 
(7) Variation of the bass. 
(8) Imitative treatment and canons over the bass. 
(9) Canons on the bass. 
(10) Pedals. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


DEFINITIONS. 


808. The following definitions are not given in the earlier 
part of the book :— 


Alto. (i) The highest male voice, formerly called the counter-tenor. 


(ii) In instrumental compositions the part next below the treble is 
often called the alto part. 


Bass. (i) The lowest male voice. 


(ii) The lowest part in the harmony is called the bass, however high or 
low the chord may be. 


Cadence or Close. The completion of a musical phrase. 

Chromatic. Chromatic literally means coloured, or changed (from diatonic). 

Chromatic Chord. A chord containing one or more chromatic notes and not 
changing the key. 

Chromatic Note. A note not forming part of the given diatonic scale. 

Chromatic Triad. A triad containing one or more chromatic notes. 

Chromatic Scale. A scale proceeding by semitones. 


Concord. A combination—of sounds—satisfactory in itself, not necessarily 
requiring any other chord to precede or follow it. 


Diatonic. According to the degrees of a diatonic scale. In major keys, 
according to the major scale; in minor keys, according either to the 
harmonic minor or the melodic minor scale. 

Discord. A combination—of sounds—incomplete in itself, requiring another 
chord to follow and in some instances to precede it. 

Degree Names. Ist degree, Tonic (I.); 2nd, Supertonic (II.); 3rd, Mediant 
(III.) ; 4th, Subdominant (IV.); 5th, Dominant (V.); 6th, Submediant 
(VI.); 7th, Leading-note (VIL); 8th, Tonic (VIII.). 

Enharmonic. (i) Intervals smaller than a semitone. Scientifically, there is 
a difference between such sounds as Gz and Ab; of these sounds, the 
latter is the higher. 


(ii) In actual practice the word enharmonic means a change of name 
but not of sound, as in GZ and Ab. 


Fundamental Discord. A chord of the 7th, 9th, 11th, or 13th derived from the 
Tonic, Supertonic, or Dominant root. 


Harmony. Musical sounds in combination. 


Inversion. A change in position of the notes of intervals and chords; the 


lower notes being placed above and the wanes notes below. (In ‘other 
words, a turning upside-down.) 


al 
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Melody. Musical sounds heard singly in succession. 
Modulation Change of key. 


Part. The music performed by each separate voice, or by an instrument 
sounding only one note at a time. 


Part-Writing. The progression of the various parts—vocal or instrumental— 
and the relationship of the parts to one another. 


Position. 

(ii) Extended Posi- 
(i) Close Position tion. The harmony 
The harmony is in is in extended posi- 
close position when tion when the four 
the three upper parts are at approxi- 
parts are close mately equal dis- 

together :— tances :— 
so aa So ras 
a ea ees ee eal 
| a 


Root. The lowest note of a triad or chord; the note from which the triad or 
chord is derived. 

Score. The vocal or instrumental parts of a composition placed one above 
another on the same page. 

Short Score. When two or more parts are on one staff. 

Open Score. When each part has a separate staff. 


Open Score Open Score 
for Voices. for Voices. Open Score 
Short Score. (With C clef.) (As now printed.) for Strings. 
— — 


Tenor 
8ve. lower. 
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Tasto Solo. The written notes are to’ be played without harmonies. 

Tierce de Picardie. The major 3rd in the tonic chord at the close of a composi- 
tion in the minor key. (Frequently used by Bach and other early 
writers.) 

Triad. The simplest chord in use, consisting of any bass-note, together with 
the 3rd and 5th above. The 3rd may be either minor or major; the 
5th either diminished, perfect, or augmented. 

Unessential Discords. Dissonant notes which are foreign to the chords against 
which they are sounded. (Notes such as passing-notes.) 

Writing for Strings. Part-writing in which the various parts are properly 
bowed. ‘The parts should have greater freedom of treatment and greater 
range than voice-parts. There is no objection to the leap of augmented 
intervals; and many other rules which apply to vocal part-writing are 
relaxed. 


APPENDIX. 


HARMONY EXERCISES. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. In the major key of G, write three examples of the chords 
tonic, dominant, tonic. The melody notes are to be as follows :— 


(a) (b) (c) 
(= ee 


2. In the major key of G, write three examples of the chords 
tonic, subdominant, tonic. The melody notes are to be as 
follows :— 


(a) (5) (c) 
ee ee 


8. Write three examples of the chords tonic, dominant, tonic, 
in the key of F major. 


4, Write three examples of the chords I. IV. I. in the key 
of F major. 


(For further exercises on Chapter I., see Book I. of Graded 
Harmony Questions.) 


Cuapter II. 


Add a bass part to the given melodies :— 
ie 


= ee 
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(For further exercises on Chapter II., see Book I. of Graded 
Harmony Questions.) 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Add an alto part to each of the given chor 


i 
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2. Add an alto part to the following :— 


(iS eS Ba ay 
2a ee ee 


3-5. Add parts for bass and alto to the given melodies. 


6. Define contrary motion, and write an example. 


7. State whether the following are correct or incorrect, and 
give your reasons :— 
(a) (0) (c) (d) a (f) (9) 


8. (a) What important rule governs the use of the leading- 
note 2 
(6) Write an example in the key of G. 


9. (a) What occurs in the following :— 


(b) Rewrite the progression correctly. 
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10. State what is wrong in the following :-— 


11. State whether the following melodic progressions are 
correct or incorrect :— 


(ae 7S See 


) Is the following satisfactory ? 
ane 
Fd 


| 
_—= 


(b) Give your reason. 


138. Add an alto part to the given examples. 


(0) 


[SSeS 
ge ates 


(For further exercises on Chapter III., see Book I. of Graded 
Harmony Hercises.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1. Add an alto part to the following bass and soprano 
parts :-— 


Sea 


2. eae two mistakes in each of = following Seuss — 
(0) 


ae sa Ss (apse 2=e=| 
Sa 55 Be ae 


8. In the key of G write (a) the tonic triad and its first 
inversion, (6) the subdominant triad and its first inversion, 
and (c) the dominant triad and its first inversion. 


4-7, Add parts for bass and alto to the given melodies, 
introducing first inversions. The bass part should be 
melodious. 

(In Exercise 4 the chords used for the melody-notes marked 
* must be in root position. For the remaining melody-notes 
the chords may be in either root position or first inversion.) 


@uleshe eS | 
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ae SSS 


(For further exercises on Chapter IV., see Book I. of Graded 
Harmony Exercises.) 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Which note of a chord should not be doubled in First 
Lessons in four-part writing ? 


2. What is wrong in each of the following ? 
eS SS ee 
iF oO, 
== = ee 
6 6 6 


8. Correct the mistakes in Exercise 2 by altering the 
alto note in each example. 


4. Which note of a chord may be omitted in four-part 
writing ? 
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5. State whether the following are correct or incorrect :— 


= = ee 


6. What is meant by Balance of Parts ? 


7. Which of the following chords are incorrect, and why ? 


8. Define crossing of parts. 


9. Name the errors in the As — 


11. What part-writing rule is generally observed when 
triads IV. and V. in root position are used next to each other ? 
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12. Add alto and tenor parts to the following :— 
(a) 


See 


13. Add parts for alto and tenor to the following :— 


14-15. In four parts, using root positions and first inver- 
sions of primary triads, harmonize the given melodies. 
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16. Name two mistakes in each of the given examples :— 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
eas ee a ee 
(eae 2S lia a | 
| ly ee! 


-f 


oe sep!) 
SS = aS? Ee = 


(For further exercises on Chapter a see Book I. of Graded 
Harmony Questions.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Write the chord of G major in (a) the root position, 
(b) the first inversion, and (c) the second inversion. 


2. (a) What intervals are above the lowest note in a second 
inversion ? (b) How is a second inversion figured ? 


8. What chord is frequently used to follow the second inver- 
sion of the tonic chord ? 


4, Complete the following examples by adding the dominant 
chord to each :— 


(2) 


[=>] 
fr) 
wo 


5. In three major keys write examples similar to those in 
Exercise 4. i 

6. Which note should be doubled in the two chords of a 
cadential £ a8 
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”. Write an example of the cadential € § in the key of F 
for four voices. 


8. Add parts for tenor, alto, and treble above this bass. 
The treble part must be different in each example :— 


(a) (0) (c) 


SS Se ae 


6 5 6 5 6 
4 3 4 3 4 


9. Harmonize the aes melodic fragments for four voices, 
SG a cadential § 8 in each example. Figure the bass. 


(c) 


10. Write three examples of the cadential § 8 in the key 
of A. 


11. In which portions of a melody is the cadential § 8 


usually placed ? What is the rule governing the § chord (in 


a cadential § 3) in connection with strong and weak beats ? 


12-18. Harmonize the given melodies for four voices, intro- 
ducing two examples of the cadential ¢ 3 in each melody. 


14. What is a passing $ ? 


15. What is the difference between a passing ¢ and the § 
in a cadential ¢ 8 with regard to their positions in a bar 2° 


16. Which chord is most frequently used as a passing § ? 
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17. Write for four voices, in the key of F major, these 
chords :—(a) Tonic chord in root position, (b) Dominant chord 
in the second inversion, and (c) Tonic chord in the first inver- 
sion. 


18. Harmonize the following for four voices :— 


20. Harmonize the following fragments, introducing a pass- 
ing § in each example :— 


(a) (b) 
(c) (d) 


21-22. Harmonize the following Double Chants, introducing 
two examples of the cadential ¢ 8 and two of the passing $ 
in each :— 


21. 
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| 


SSS SSS ey 
(aS =a 


23. Add three parts above the following basses :— 


pe: = = = Es i S EP = eSsS S| 
6. 6 6 6 65 


6 
4 43 
i 
Fees EP eS Sco = =e Soe oe eee = 
6 6 6 6 6 5 
= 4 3 


24. In the key of G major write these chords for four 
voices :—(a) Subdominant chord in the first inversion, (b) 
Tonic chord in the second inversion, and (c) Subdominant 
chord in root position. 


25. Harmonize the following for four voices :— 
(b) (c) (d) 


(a) 
i= See 
6 6 
4 


26. Harmonize the following for four voices, introducing a 
passing ¢ in each example :— 


(0) (c) (ad) 
er 


27. Harmonize the following fragments, introducing a pass- 
ing ¢ in each example :— 


(a (b) 
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ge egies =| 


28-29. Harmonize the following Single Chants, introducing 
two examples of the passing § in each :— 


SS eS] 


en eos 
a = 


30. In the key of G major write (a) three osapples of the 
cadential ¢ §, (6) four examples of the passing §, using the 
second fenion of the dominant chord, and (c) four examples 
of the passing § with the second inversion of the tonic chord. 


31. Harmonize the following Double Chant, introducing two 
Ree yics of the cadential ¢ 8 and four examples of the pass- 


amie < 


82. Define (a) Conjunct Motion, and (6) Disjunct Motion. 
Give examples. 


38. May a § chord be approached by leap from a chord in 


root position ? 


34. May a § chord be approached by leap from the inversion 
of a chord ? 


35. (a) May a § chord be approached by step? (6) Is 


there any restriction to this ? 
M 
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36, May a § chord be quitted- by leap ? 
37. May a § chord be quitted by step ? 


88. Harmonize the following, and say if you think the pro- 
gression correct or incorrect. The melody is to be different 
in each example :— 


(a) (6) (c) 
: ——F-e az) = -o— ee a 
ea = = 
5 6 5 5 6 5 5 6 5 
3 4 3 3 4 3 3 4 3 


(For further exercises on Chapter VI., see Book II. of Graded 
Harmony Questions.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


. What keys are related to F major ? 
. What keys are related to B minor ? 
. What keys are related to G major ? 
. What keys are related to F# minor ? 


ao FP BO WO Ff 


. Explain “ False Relation,” and write an example. 


6. Name three progressions in which False Relation is sup- 
posed not to exist, even though there is chromatic alteration 
of a sound in adjoining chords. 


?. To which five keys is a melody in BP likely to modulate 2 


8. Suppose a melody in B? modulates outside the circle of 
related keys, what key or keys are suitable 2 And what con- 


necting links are there between such keys and the original 
tonic, B? ? 


(for further exercises on aa VII., see Book II. of 
Graded H. armony Exercises.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


1. With a key-signature of two flats, what two keys may 
be implied ? 


2. Write the three primary triads in G minor. State 
whether each triad is major or minor. 


3. In the key of G major write (a) a cadential § §, (b) a 


passing ¢, using the second inversion of the dominant chord, 
and (c) a passing §, using the second inversion of the tonic 


4 
chord. 


4. In the key of G minor write three examples similar to 
those in Exercise 3. 


5. May the minor 3rd of a triad be doubled ? 


6. Write the scale of G harmonic minor, and point out the 
augmented intervals that are likely to occur in a harmony 
exercise. 


%-8. Harmonize these Melodies :— 
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10. ; 
= 
#6 6 6 6 : 


(For further exercises on Chapter VIII., see Book II. of 
Graded Harmony Exercises.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. In “ figured bass,’”’ what chord is implied when the hkass 
note has no figure underneath ? Give an example. 


2. What is implied when a bass note has a 6 underneath ? 
Give an example. 


3. What is implied when a note is figured ¢? Give an 
example. 


4. When harmonies are added to a figured bass, which part 
should be melodious—the treble, alto, or tenor ? 


5. Is more than one melody possible to a given figured 
bass ? 


6. Harmonize the following bass twice :— 


4 3 


?. Which melody note is generally the most satisfactory at 
the end of an exercise when harmonies are added to a figured 
bass ? 


(For further exercises on Chapter IX., see Books I., II., 
HT., IV., and V. of Graded Harmony Exercises.) 
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CHAPTER X., 


1. Write the primary triads and their inversions in the 
key of C major. 


2. When an unfigured bass in the key of C is given, which 
harmony is (a) usual, and which (6) possible for the bass note 
C? Write the chords in four parts. 


8. Write the primary triads and their inversions in the 
key of G major ? 


4. When an unfigured bass in the key of G is given, which 
harmony is (a) usual, and which (b) possible for the bass note 
G% Write the chords in four parts. 


5. What chord is used for the bass note D in the key of C ? 
Write it. 


6. What chord is used for the bass note A in the key of G ? 
Write it. 


7. In four parts write the chord which is used in the key 
of C for the bass note E. 


8. In four parts write the chord which is used in the key 
of G for the bass note B. 


9. In four parts write the harmonies which are (a) usual 
and (b) possible in the key of C for the bass notes F, G, A, 
and B. 


10. In four parts write the harmonies which are (a) usual 
and (b) possible in the key of G for the bass notes C, D, EH, 
and F. 


11. To which triads of a key do the foregoing questions 
refer ? 


12. Will other harmonies be possible when additional chords 
are known ? 
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13-14. Harmonize the given Single Chants. 
138. 


Ct ees ere eee 
14, 


(For additional exercises on Chapter X., see Books II., III., 
IV., and V. in Graded Harmony Exercises.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


. What is a Cadence ? 

. Write a Perfect Cadence in the key of D major. 

. Write a Plagal Cadence in the key of D minor. 

. Write the most usual form of the Half-Close in B? major. 
. Write another form of the Half-Close in BP major. 

. Write an Inversion of the Perfect Cadence in A major. 


. Write an Inverted Plagal Cadence in E? major. 


ont OO F OO WO FF 


. Write an Inverted Half-Close in E minor. 


9. Write and name six cadences in F major. Give the 
key-signature and figure the bass. 


10. Write and name six cadences in G minor. Prefix the 
key-signature and figure the bass. 


11. (a) Write two forms of the Mixed Cadence in F major. 
(b) Give other names by which these are known. 


12. Write the following in G major :—(a) Interrupted 
Cadence, (b) Phrygian Cadence, and. (c) Pathetic Cadence. 
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18. What is an Authentic Cadence 2 


14, What is a Cadence-chord, and on which beat of the bar 
does it usually occur ? 


15. What is a Feminine Ending ? 
16. What are Middle Cadences ? 


17. (a) What Cadence is generally used as a Final Cadence ? 
(6) Harmonize the following melody notes as a Final Cadence, 
and comment on anything unusual :— 


Key of BD major. 


== 


(For additional exercises on Chapter XI., see Books II. 
and III. of Graded Harmony Exercises.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Harmonize the following fragment in four ways: with 
the dominant 7th at (a) in root position, at (b) in the second 
inversion, at (c) with a rising 7th, and at (d) in the last inver- 


sion :— 
Key of C major. 


2. Harmonize the following in three ways, using the 
dominant 7th in each example :— 
Key of C major. 


8. Harmonize the following in three ways :— 


SSS) 
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4. Harmonize the following in.three ways, using a dominant 
7th in each example :— 


ce = 


5. Harmonize the following fragments, using a rising 7th 
in each example :— 


(a) (b) ic) 
¢ SS Eaes seer] 
ee ry 
6. Harmonize the following in four ways :— 


7. Harmonize the following in three ways :— 
P= er 


8. Harmonize the following in three ways :— 


ie Ses 


9. Harmonize the following in three ways :— 


Key of G minor. 


== 


10-11. Harmonize the following Double Chants, introducing 
four (or more) different examples of the dominant 7th in each. 
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12-14. Harmonize the given basses :— 


fs SaaS 


= = 


15. Mention some faulty progressions likely to occur in 
exercises on the dominant 7th. 
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16. In the key of F major write and resolve the root position 
of the dominant 7th in three ways :—(a) on the tonic chord, 
(6) on the submediant chord, and (c) on the first inversion of 
the subdominant chord. 


17. Mention an instance where the 7th remains to form a 
note of the following chord. 


18. May a 7th be moved from one voice to another before 
the resolution takes place ? 


19. When a 7th is used in the bass, may it be moved to 
another voice before resolving ? 


20. In the key of D minor write all the cadences in which 
a dominant 7th may be used. 


(For additional exercises on Chapter XII., and for exercises 
on Chapters XIII. to XXXII., see Books III., IV., and V. 
of Graded Harmony Exercises.) 


o 


INDEX 1. 


The figures refer to the Sections of the book. 


Accented passing-notes, 150. 

Accidentals in a figured bass, 95. 

Accompaniments to florid melodies, 
289. 

Added sixth, Chord of, 205. 

Alto, 308. 

Ambiguous chords in modulation, 178. 

Amen in hymn-tunes, 5, 69. 

Analysis of harmonic progression, 34, 
175. 

Anticipation, Note of, 156. 

Appoggiatura, 150. 

Arpeggios and broken chords, 187, 
290. 

Attendant keys, 47 to 49. 

Augmented interval in melody, 20, 61. 

Augmented sixth, Chord of, 250 to 
260, 271. 

Augmented triad, 115 to 118, 233, 234, 
272 to 274. 

Authentic cadence, 70. 

Auxiliary notes, 149, 151. 


Balance of parts, 33, 186. 

Bass, 308. 

Bass part, Suggestions for, 180. 

Bass (figured), 62, 65. 

Bass (unfigured), 63, 64, 65. 

Best note to double (see Doubling 
of notes). 

Bowing of stringed instruments, 187. 

Broken chords and arpeggios, 187, 
290. 


Cadences, 66 to 81, 107, 179, 308. 
in minor keys, 80. 

Cadence chord, 81. 

Cadential § 8, 37 to 41, 46, 59. 

Canonic imitation, 299. 


Chaconne, 307. 

Changing notes, 151. 

Chorales, 175. 

Chord of the sixth, 25, 143. 
of the six-four, 37. 

Chromatically altered chords, 235. 

Chromatic chord, 308. 
discords, 236 to 260. 
passing-notes, 155. 
scale, 223. : 
triads, 223 to 235. 

Close (see Cadence), 308. 


Close_position of harmony, 308. 
Compass of voices in harmony exer. 
cises, 12. 
Concluding phrase, 303. 
Concord, 308. 
Concordant or consonant triad, 1. 
Connected triads, 130. 
Consecutive fifths, 10, 11, 15, 29, 35, 
86, 124. 
fourths, 46. 
octaves, 10, 11, 15, 29, 35, 81. 
unisons, 16, 29, 35. 
Consecutive seconds, sevenths and 
ninths, 87. 
Contrary motion, 22. 
Counterpoint, Free, 174, 175. 
Double, 185. 
Crossing of parts, 18. 


Degree names, 308. 

Diatonic, 308. 

Diatonic chords of the seventh, 199 to 
205. 

Diatonic chords of the ninth, 206. 

Diatonic triads, Root progressions of, 
128 to 130. 
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Diminished interval in melody, 21. 

Diminished seventh, Chord of, 196. 
Succession of, 248. 

Diminished triad on leading-note, 119 

to 125. 
on supertonic in minor key, 100, 101. 
on supertonic in major key, 229. 

Direct position of chords, 2. 

Direct sign, 27. 

Discord, 308. 

Discordant or dissonant triad, 1. 

Dominant pedal, 276 to 283. 

Dominant seventh, Chord of, 82 to 95. 
on half-beat, 95. 
rising, 86. 
in chromatic harmonies and in 

modulations, 88, 93. 
in bass, 88. 
in cadences, 91. 

Dominant ninth, Chord of, 188 to 198. 
(Diminished 7th), 196. ~~ 
(Leading 7th), 195. 

Dominant eleventh, Chord of, 207 to 

211. 
Dominant thirteenth, Chord of, 212 to 
222. 

Dorian sixth, 126. 

Double counterpoint, 185. 

Double pedal, 280. 

Double-root chords, 250 to 260. 

Double suspensions, 172. 

Doubling of notes in triads, 14, 26, 30, 

31, 35, 60, 104, 111, 124, 125. 

Doubling of parts, 291, 292. 

Driving-notes, 157. 


Enharmonic, 308. 

Enharmonic modulation, 267 to 274. 

Exceptional progressions of dominant 
7th, 88. 

Expedient false notation, 219, 233, 
241, 255, 259, 2'75. 

Exposed 4th, 5th and 8ve (or hidden 
consecutives), 134 to 137. 

Extended position of harmony, 308. 


False notation, 219, 233, 241, 255, 
259, 275. 

False relation, 55, 56, 155. 

Feminine ending, 81. 

Figuring in dominant 7th and in 
suspensions, 165. 

Final cadence, 304. 

First inversion, 25, 132. 

Florid pedal, 282... 


Free counterpoint, 175. 

French sixth, 250 to 260. 

Full close (full cadence), 70, 71. 
Fundamental discord, 308. 


German sixth, 250 to 260, 271. 
Ground-Bass, 306. 


Half or imperfect cadence (half close), 
TAS hos 

Harmonic chromatic scale, 223. 

Harmonic minor scale, 230. 

Harmony, 308. 

Hidden consecutives, 134 to 137. 

Hymn-tune, 5, 68, 69. 


Imitative entries, 298 to 300. 
Imperfect cadence, 74. 

Inner melody, 295. 
Interrupted cadence, 77. 
Inversion, 308. 

Inverted cadence, 72, 73, 75. 
Inverted pedal, 281. 
Invertible parts, 185. 

Italian sixth, 250 to 260. 


Leading-note rule, 17. 

Leading seventh, Chord of, 195. 

Leap of a seventh, 9. 

Lines of continuation in a figured 
bass, 95 


Major 6th in minor key, 126. 

Mediant triad, 112 to 118. 

Melodic chromatic scale, 152, 154. 

Melodic minor scale as used in chord 
formation, 126, 127, 152, 153, 154. 

Melody, 308. 

Melody note, A prolonged, 94, 182. 

Middle cadences and phrases, 301, 302. 

Minor 7th in minor key, 127, 158, 154. 

Mixed cadence, 76. 

Modulating sequence, 140, 141, 159. 

Modulation, 47 to 49, 50 to 54, 129, 
178, 261 to 275, 308. 

Motion, similar, contrary, oblique, 22, 
23,137. 

Motion, conjunct, disjunct, 24. 


Neapolitan sixth, 227. 

Ninth to octave, 87. 

Non-dominant sevenths and ninths, 
199 to 206. 

Note of preparation, suspension and 
resolution, 163. 
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Oblique motion, 22. 

Octave to 7th and 9th, 87. 

Omission of notes, 32. 

Opening phrase of melody or bass, 
295. 


Open score, 308. 
Ornamental resolution of dominant 
seventh, 88 (d). 
of suspension, 171. 
Overlapping of parts, 19. 


Part, 308. 

Part-writing, 308. 

Passacaglia, 307. 

Passing-notes, 144 to 159, 181. 

Passing $, 42 to 46, 59. 

Pathetic cadence, 79. 

Pedals, 276 to 283. 

Perfect cadence, 70, 81. 

Phrygian cadence, 78. 

Plagal cadence, 71. 

Poetry and prose, 67. 

Polonaise, Cadence chord in, 81. 

Preparation of a discord, 128. 

Primary triads in major key, 1. 
in minor key, 57. 

Prose and poetry, 67. 


Real sequence, 140. 
Recommendations, 176. 
Related keys, 47 to 49. 
triads, 130. 
Resolution of discord, 83. 
Retardations, 168 to 170. 
Rising seventh (in dominant seventh), 
86. 
Root, 308. 
Root position, 2, 131. 


Score, 308. 

Second inversion of chords, Rules for, 
37 to 46, 90, 133. 

Second inversion of dominant seventh, 
85, 86. 

Secondary triads, 1, 96. 

Secondary sevenths, 199 to 205. 

Secondary ninths, 206. 


Second to unison, 87, 147. 
Sequence, Modulating, 140, 141. 
Real, 140. 
Tonal, 139. 
Of chords of the sixth, 143. 
Of secondary sevenths, 202. 
Seventh to octave, 87. 
Short score, 308. 
Similar motion, 22, 23, 137. 
Six-four chord, 37. 
Sixth, Chord of the, 25. 
Smoothness of harmonic progression, 
36. 
Supertonic chord of the seventk 
(diatonic), 205. 
(chromatic), 236 to 239. 
Supertonic triad (diatonic), 96 to 101. 
(chromatic), 224 to 226. 
Supertonic ninth, 240, 241. 
Supertonic eleventh, 242. 
Supertonic thirteenth, 242. 
Suspensions, 161 to 173, 181, 294. 
(double), 172. 
(triple), 172. 
(complete chords), 173. 
(ornamental resolutions), 17]. 


Tasto solo, 308. 
Tied notes in suspensions, 164. 
Tierce de Picardie, 308. 
Tonal sequence, 139. 
Tonic chromatic seventh, 243 to 246. 
ninth, 247. 
eleventh, 249. 
thirteenth, 249. 
Tonic pedal, 276 to 283. 
Transient modulations, 129. 
Triad, 308. 
Triad, primary, l, 57. 
secondary, l. 
Triple suspension, 172. 


Unessential discord, 145, 161, 181, 
308. 
Unison, Consecutive, 16, 19, 35. 


Writing for strings, 187, 308. 
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MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
The figures refer to the Sections of the book. 


Bach, 126, 159, 175, 184, 278, 286, 300, Mendelssohn, 281, 286, 289. 
306. Mozart, 255. 
Beethoven, 66, 157, 187, 255, 264, 269, 
280, 283, 292. Schumann, 211. 
Strings, Writing for, 187 
Gounod, 259. 
Grieg, 274. Tchaikovsky, 291. 


Handel, 126, 185. Wagner, 265. 
Henselt, 291. 
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FOR USE WITH THIS MANUAL. 


Graded Harmony Questions and 


Exercises. 
BY 


T, KEIGHLEY, Mus.D., F.R.C.O., ete. 


The object of this work is to provide a systematic course of study in a convenient 
form. In Books I. to IV. the exercises are arranged on the plan which has proved so 
successful in connection with the Author’s Rudiments of Music Exercises (in “‘ A New 
Manuscript Book”). 


The chief features of Books I. to IV. are: 


(1) Together with each question a space is prepared for the 
answer. | (This arrangement saves time for both teacher 
and pupil.) 


(2) The questions are carefully graded and so arranged as to 
lead the student to the essential features of each harmonic 
progression. 


{3) The exercises deal with the Harmonization of Melodies, 
Figured Basses and Unfigured Basses. Also general 
exercises are given. 


The Exercises in Books I. to IV. are specially suitable for candidates preparing for 
the L.R.A.M. and A.T.C.L. Examinations, and for all other examinations which 
include a knowledge of Elementary Harmony. 

The Exercises in Book V. include Melodies for Voices, Melodies for Strings, 
Figured Basses, Unfigured Basses, Modulation Exercises, General Exercises, and 
First Lessons in Composition. ; 

Book V. is specially suitable for candidates preparing for all examinations dealing 
with Advanced Harmony, such as A.R.C.O.; F.R.C.O.; A.T.C.L. ; L.T.C.L. ; 
L.R.A.M.; Mus.B.; etc. 


In Five Books, Royal 4to, Price ls. 6d. each net. 


““Teachers and pupils will find your well thought out and original ‘Graded 
Harmony Questions’ extremely useful. They are admirably arranged and their use will 
save much valuable time. I shall have no hesitation in recommending yaur questions 
to students of Harmony who are seeking a sound and systematic course of study.”— 
H. A. HARDING, Mus.D., Hon. Sec. R.C.O. 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 


BY 
T. -KEIGHLEY, Mus.D.," F.K-CO; ete 


Demy 8vo. In Paper Covers, 1/6 net. 


Tus work is compiled in accordance with the requirements of the leading examinations. 
The method explained-in the book and the examples given have been used for some years by Dr. Waltes 
Carroll and the author at the Royal Manchester College of Music. 
Among the chief features of the work are the following :— 
. The explanations given are short and concise. 
. Most subjects are intrcduced by a Definition which is simple and clear. 
. Difficult Time problems in Notes and Rests are explained and examples given. 
The Ornaments (including the various w signs) are fully dealt with. 
” In addition to some little known Italian and French terms the book contains over 150 Germam 
terms, together with their English equivalents. 
. The book is printed in clear type. 


CONTENTS 
CHAP. CHAP. 
I. NotEs, RESTS, ACCENT, SIMPLE TIME, VI. THE CHROMATIC SCALE. 
SYNCOPATION, COMPOUND TIME, IRREGU- VII. VARIOUS SIGNS, LEGATO, STACOATL, PIANO- 
LAR, GROUPS. FORTE PEDALS, ARPEGGIO, PAUSE, AB~ 
Il. Pircn or SouNDS, THE GREAT STAFF, CLEFS, BREVIATIONS, ETC. 
SEMITONE, TONE, SHARPS, FLATS. VIIT. ORNAMENTS. 
III. THE MAJOR SCALE. KEY-SIGNATURES. IX. TRIADS. 
IV. INTERVALS, CONCORD, DiscoRD, INVERSION. X. ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH TERMS. 
V. THE MINOR SoArn. XI. DEFINITIONS. 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT BOOK 


WITH : 
GRADED QUESTIONS ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 


BY 


T. KEIGHLEY, Mus.D., F.R.C.O., ete. 


In Five Books. Price 1/6 each net. 
EacH Book contains One Hund i vi 
Teavher’s Notes ; and the chief teabores as, ie he peitianliei aabecnsca i io 
1. Together with each Questi i : i 
fines Got oe age par is prepared for the Answer. (This arrangement saves 


2. The Questions are carefully gr: 
in OE baa oe =f bia? and “ arranged as to lead the student tu the essential features. 


3. Each Lesson contains Questions on several matters (Time ; Pitch ; Intervals, etc.) 
, ’ Ae? 


a, The Questions in each LESSO i i i i 
prey eg reg phage Ga ae are a continuation of the preceding Questions, and also a pre- 
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